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Tomorrow’s skilled shopmen must know how 
COLOR DYNAMICS improves production techniques 


ANY educators in industrial and 

vocational schools now include 
Pittsburgh COLOR DYNAMICS in 
their training of skilled shopmen. 
They recognize that this knowledge 
will be of great help to students in 
their future tasks. 
@ Executives in industry are becom- 
ing increasingly aware of the impor- 
tance of physical and psychological 
factors upon workers and their out- 
put. They recognize that some colors 
stimulate, others are restful, still 
others depress—even Cause irritation 
and discomfort. 
@ Pittsburgh's system of COLOR 
DYNAMICS makes use of this energy 
in color scientifically and systematically 
to improve production and enhance 
the welfare of workers. 
@ By the proper application of 
COLOR DYNAMICS on machines, 
the operator’s attention is focused 
better on his task. By the use of focal 
colors, working parts are separated 


B PirtsBURGH Paints 





CHEMICALS e 


from stationary parts and the material 
being fabricated. This reduces eye 
travel which is one of the causes of 
eye-fatigue and lessened efficiency. 


@ Use of eye-rest colors on walls 
and ceilings further relaxes the eyes 
of workers. Morale-building colors 
promote cheerfulness and cause a 
worker to show greater interest in 
his task. Safety colors reduce acci- 
dent hazards. 


© In hundreds of plants where 
COLOR DYNAMICS has been ap- 
plied, more work per man-hour and 
more man-hours per man have re- 
sulted. Absenteeism has been reduced. 
Relations between management and 
workers have been bettered. ‘ 


@ These are factors in industry with 
which the skiiled shopman of tomor- 
row must be familiar. If you wish 
your students to be better equipped 
for the future, begin now to teach 
them COLOR DYNAMICS. 


BRUSHES e@ PLASTICS 


@ Write today for a free copy of our 
booklet which contains a full ex- 
planation of COLOR DYNAMICS 
and how to use it. Better still, dem- 
onstrate its principles in a practical 
manner by painting one or two 
machines in your classrooms, 


We'll Make a Free Color Engineering 


Study of Your Classrooms 

@ Should you desire a COLOR 
DYNAMICS analysis of your manual 
training rooms—we'll be glad to make 
one free and without obligation. There’s 
a color engineering expert at each of 
our offices in principal cities. A call will 
bring him to your school at your con- 
venience. Or mail this coupon. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY OF THIS BOOK! 







Pittsburgh Piate Giass Co., Paint Div., 
Department 14-22, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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Performance is the proof of dependability, and this en- 
thusiastic letter from Mr. Frank Huffaker, director of 
Kirkman Vocational High School, Chattanooga, Tennes- 
see, cites a typical example of the long, trouble-free 
service you ca expect from South Bend Lathes. In an- 
other letter, Mr. Huffaker told us that from 1941 to 1945 
these 13” swing South Bend Lathes were used approxi- 
mately 24 hours a day for adult defense training. Since 
then they have been used by high school students for 
six hours a day 12 months a year, plus six hours a week 
for night school. Mr. Huffaker states that during these 
ten years “not one cent has been spent for mechanical 
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Building Better Tools Since 1906 » SOUTH BEND LATHE «© South Bend 22, Indiana 
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*FILE FILOSOPHY ‘S 
GOT ALL THE 
ANSWERS 










POP’S SURE 
GOT SOME 
STICKERS 








POP WANTS 
WE SHOULD USE 

OUR HEADS AS WELL 
AS OUR HANDS 





I; THERE was ever a time demanding high in- 
dustrial production and nation-wide conservation 
of materials and tools, it is now. Schooling mechani 
cal trainees on files and filing pays off both wa 
in the long run. Three major rules are the keys: a 


. Use he igh file he ° eans be te w 
1 t r Sa for t ob M 
j t r ork, 


2. Use files correctly. Speeds work; lengthens file life. 


3. Use long-lasting files. Cons 
° e ’ 
costs down. tves file steel; keeps file 


As file manufacturer, Nicholson is contributing 
every possible aid—through top file quality and 
engineered file designs. An excellent training school 
““primer”’ is— j 


“PILE FILOSOPHY," Nicholson’s famous 48- 
Page book on kinds, use-and care of files. It 
unlocks the answers to such “quiz” questions 
as “Pop the Foreman” has listed here. It’s 
FREE to school heads and instructors on 
individual requests. 








Moe 
atSecte, NICHOLSON FILE COMPANY ze 
47 ACORN ST., PROVIDENCE 1, R. |. > 


(In Canada, Port Hope, Ont.) 
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Here are twenty elementary questions 
about files and filing. If you can answer 
18 or more, your rating is Excellent; 
15 to 17, Good; 10 to 14, Fair; less than 
10—well, “school’s in.” 


1. Why are Mill files so named? 

2.How long (how measured) is an 
8-inch file? 

3. What are the 4 general types of 
file teeth? 

4. What designations cover the 4 gen- 
eral degrees of coarseness in the 
more commonly used files? 

5.In a double-cut file which is the 
“overcut” and which the “upcut”? 


6. What are Swiss Pattern files and 
how, in general characteristics, do 
they differ from American Pattern 
files? 

7. Special-cut (or special-purpose ) 
files are generally used on what 
metals or alloys? Name 4. 

8.What machinists’ files are not 
double-cut? 

9. What is a G.P. Machinist’s file? 

10. What type files come in flexible as 

well as rigid form; and how and on 

what are they generally used? 

11. What distinguishes a Super-Shear 

from the usual file of its class? 


12. What is drawfiling? 

13. What is a Lead Float? 

14. Why is a Bastard file so called? 

15. What are the chief characteristics 
of a Lathe file? 


16. As distinguished by cross section, 
name 8 common shapes of files. 

17. What extra quality is needed in a 
file for stainless steel? 

18. How does a Brass file differ from 
an ordinary Flat file? 

19. How do Foundry file teeth differ 
from those of a Flat file? 

’s” or “Don’ts” that will 


20. Name 6 “Do’s 
lengthen the life of any file. 
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This Month’s Cover 


The cover picture chosen: for the Feb- 
ruary, 1952, issue of INpDusTRIAL ARTS 
AND VOCATIONAL EpucaATION shows a stu- 


dent operating a shaper in one of the 
machine shops at the Milwaukee Vocational 


and Adult Education Schools. 
The photograph was submitted by Stan- 
ley O. Opsahl, instructor of photography 


at that institution. 


x  *&. ® ® 


Entered Janu 2, 1914, as Second-Class Mail Matter 
at Milwaukee, Wis., under Act of March 3, 1879. Copy- 
right, 1952, by the Bruce Publishing Co. Title registered 
as Trade Mark in U. S. Patent Office, November 25, 
1930. Published monthly except during July and August. 

Subscription Information. — Subscription price in the 
United States, Canada, and countries of the Pan-American 
Union, $3.00 per year, payable in advance. Postage, 
foreign countries, 50 cents. Copies not over three months 
old, 35 cents; more than three months, 50 cents. 

Discontinuance. — Notice of discontinuance of subscrip- 
tion must reach the Publication. Office in Milwaukee, at 
least fifteen days before date of expiration. Notices of 
changes of address should invariably include the old as 
well as the new address. Complaints of nonreceipt of sub- 

’ copies cannot be honored unless made within 
fifteen days after date of issue. 

Editorial Contributions. —- The Editor invites contribu- 
tions bearing upon Industrial Arts, Vocational Education, 
and related subjects. Manuscripts, a. projects, news, 
ete., should be sent to the Publication in Milwaukee. 
Contributions are paid for upon publication. In all cases 
manuscripts should be accompanied by full return postage. 
_ Articles indexed. — The articles contained in the Maga- 
zine are regularly indexed in “The Readers’ Guide to 
Periodical Literature,” and ‘Education Index.” 
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ONLY DESMOND- SIMPLEX 


HAS ALL THESE FEATURES 
AT KO EXTRA COST 














1. All steel slide gives greater capac- 
ity; guaranted not to fail. 

2. Steel screw, fully enclosed, 
protected. 

3. Stands heaviest blows; jaw inserts | 
fit on shoulder; screw take no shock. 

4. Easier lubrication due to outside 
retainer. 

5. Full 360° 
base. 

6. Minimum backlash; longer, stronger 
vise nut last indefinitely. 

7. One-piece handle, non-pinching 
type. 


MANY COMPANIES STAOMDIZ 
ON DESMOND-SIMPLEX 


. and because they are dest values 
for industry, they are best buys for 
schools and vocational shops. Why 
get less than Desmond-Simplex quality 
when you pay no more? Complete | 
line supplied through leading indus- 
trial distributors. 


swivel; positive locking | 





Above: Rugged drill 
machine vise. 
Below: Popular economy model continu- | 


ous screw woodworker's vise. 


press and milling | 





| 
| 
| 


DESMOND-SIMPLEX 


STEEL SLIDE VISES 
The Demond-Stephan Mfg, Co. Urbana, Ohio 
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THE 1951 AVA CONVENTION 

The 45th annual convention of the American 
Vocational Association was held at Minneapolis, 
Minn., November 26 to 30, 1951. This huge 
gathering of teachers of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education, again demonstrated that as far 
as attendance goes, it is better to have the con- 
ferences near the center of our country, where 
teachers, supervisors, directors of practical edu- 
cation are found in greater numbers and where it 
is possible for them to attend meetings that bring 
them in touch with fellow laborers in the fields 
of education in which they are engaged. 

At Minneapolis there was a registration of 
over 3500. This means that the total attendance 
was still higher. There were also more commercial 
exhibits than ever before—as a matter of fact, 
there were over 90 of them. The entire conven- 
tion at Minneapolis has set an exceedingly difficult 
mark for future conventions to surpass. 

The educational exhibits also were outstanding. 

The opening general session was presided over 
by President H. C. Fetterolf on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 27, at 8:00 p.m. The main speakers on this 
occasion were Evelyn Millis Duvall, Chicago, IIL, 


and Fernando Romero, chief, vocational educa- 
tion section, Pan American Union, Washington, 
D. C. The subjects discussed were “Keeping Peo- 
ple at Home,” and “Inter-American Seminar on 
Vocational Education.” 

At the second general section held on Wednes- 
day, November 28, at 8:00 p.m., the group was 
addressed by The Honorable C. Elmer Anderson, 
governor of the state of Minnesota, and Henry 
G. Bennett, administrator, Technical Co-operation 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

The AVA banquet and dance, held Thursday, 
November 29, at 6:00 p.m., was attended by a 
record-breaking number of AVA members. The 
main speaker at this banquet was The Honorable 
Dennis Chavez, U. S. Senator from New Mexico. 
At this banquet 26 new life memberships were 
presented to various educators and others in- 
terested in the American Vocational Association. 
The annual dance followed. 


Industrial Arts Education 
Dr. Homer J. Smith was program chairman 
of the industrial arts section. 
The Wednesday morning session of the indus- 
(Continued on page 6A) 








THE SHIP 


Teacher Training .. 
cational Enterprise ... 


who follow. 


A social orgamization of representatives of 
firms in the field of vocational Za 





DECK OFFICER 





PIRATE 





PAYS 


Clgde 44. Bowman 


Clyde A. Bowman, Distinguished Son of Wisconsin: 

In recognition of your loyal Military Service and your Inspiring Lead- 
ership in Education, we of THE SHIP salute you. Your untiring efforts 
for Greater Educational Opportunities for all . . . 
. your. Willingness and Effectiveness in Serving and 
Leading your Community, your State, and your Nation in Civic and Edu- 
These, and your rich contributions as Lecturer, 
Teacher, Soldier, Writer, and Consultant will serve as an inspiration to those 


Mr. Clyde A. Bowman, Dean, Division of Industrial Education, The 
Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wisconsin, we of THE SHIP are pleased and 
honored by this opportunity to pay tribute to you for your contribution to 
the advancement of The American Way of Life. 


Given under our hand and seal this Thirtieth Day of November, One Thousand Nine 
Hundred and Fifty-One, A.D., at the Forty-Fifth Annual Convention of the American 
Vocational Association m Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


TRIBUTE TO 


for the Advancement of 
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Dean Clyde A. Bowman of Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis., receives Ship’s citation 
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Train them for industry 
with industry’s tools! 
—- 


yes Black & Decker Tools to train your students 
gives them a head start toward doing better 
jobs in industry! That’s because they’ll find B&D 
Tools wherever they go . . . in factories, small shops 
and garages alike. And working with the same tools 
they learned to use in school gives them added con- 
fidence when they make the switch from school to 
shop. 


What’s more, you’ll find it easier to teach with B&D 
Tools. They’re husky, dependable, easy to handle, 
safe to use—all qualities that are hard to beat when 
you’re working with green hands. And B&D Tools 


*Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


cost you less in the long run, because they outlast 
cheaper types! See your nearby Black & Decker 
Distributor for complete information on over 100 
Tools and hundreds of accessories. Write for free 
catalog to: THE Biack & Decker Mec. Co., 680 
Pennsylvania Ave., Towson 4, Md. 


(i) 
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KESTER 
Flux-CORE 
SOLDER 


UNIFORM Results for You 
UNIFORM Results for the Student 





You should use Kester Acid-Core and 
Rosin-Core Solders in your classroom 
instruction because these are the Solders the Student will be using 

when he graduates into commercial fields. 


It will be to your credit to make sure he is familiar with the well 
known and widely used Kester Flux-Core Solders. 


Two Free Manuals: One for the instructor 
and a modified version for the student. 


KESTER SOLDER COMPANY KESTER 


4257 Wrightwood Ave., Chicago 39 SOLDER 


Newark 5, New Jersey * Brantford, Canada 
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trial-arts teachers was under the chairmanship of 
Clyde A. Bowman, dean, division of industrial 
education, The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

Glenn Wagner, formerly state supervisor of 
industrial arts education, Albany, N. Y., pre- 
sented an excellent demonstration of pupil interest 
projects. 

Frank C. Moore, Cleveland, Ohio, spoke on 
“The Industrial Arts Teacher,” and Dewey F. 
Barich, Dearborn, Mich., gave a demonstration 
on silversmithing. At the same time, on Wednes- 
day morning, the industrial-arts supervisors and 
teacher trainers had a session at which Arthur B. 
Mays, Urbana, IIl., spoke on “Maintaining Stand- 
ards of Achievement in’ Industrial Arts.” 

The question of “Campus and Off-Campus 
Practice Teaching” was then discussed. 

The industrial-arts policy and planning com- 
mittee also held a meeting on Thursday morning. 

At the industrial-arts business session, held 
Friday morning, Roy G. Fales was chairman. 
Most of the time at this meeting was taken up 
by reports from committee chairmen on indus- 
trial arts, membership, research and publications, 
resolutions, safety, and revision of the bulletin 
“Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts.” 

At the industrial-arts luncheon meeting in- 
dustrial arts club work was discussed. 


Industrial Education 

The program for this section was in the hands 
of E. M. Claude, Springfield, Ill. 

The problems discussed by this section of the 
AVA were those which confront the National 
Association of State Supervisors of Trade and 
Industrial Education, National Association of 
Industrial Teacher Trainers, automotive educa- 
tion, vocational training for girls, defense training, 
co-operative training, training instructors for 
industry, technical training, apprentice training, 
and graphic arts education. 


Voc rt 1 2,4 e 

The program chairman for this section was 
Guy O. Tollerud. The problems discussed were 
the needs of vocational guidance, local resources 
in guidance, counseling evaluation, and TV and 
vocational guidance. 

Besides these industrial arts and vocational 
education meetings, there were those of the AVA 
sections on agricultural education, business edu- 
cation, distributive education, home-economics 
education section, each with discussions on many 
important problems, which made the 1951 AVA 
convention exceedingly valuable to the educators 
of the present and future boys and girls, and stu- 
dents of adult education in America. 

At the house of delegates meeting, 25-year 
certificates were awarded to 28 Minnesota edu- 
cators in the fields of teacher trainers, home 
economics, agriculture, industrial arts, and voca- 
tional education by the Minnesota Vocational 
Association. 

The recipients of these quarter century cer- 
tificates from the state commissioner’s office were 
Dean M. Schweickhard, Auro I. Keever, S. K. 
Wick, Elmer Mueller, Guy O. Tollerud, Dr. R. M. 
Field, and C. R. Cochran. 

There were five from St. Cloud, Minn.: Robert 
C. Miller, Ethelyn Weir, Constance Malmsten, 
Emery A. Johnson, and Arthur L. W. Johnson. 

From Dunwoody Industrial Institute: Fred J. 
Landon, Walter W. Wentz, Allan L. Johnson, 
Herbert J. Pierson, and Walter F. Sahlin. 

(Continued on page 9A) 
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FREE 


Detailed Catalog On 


Postcard Today! 


Atlas Metalworking Tools. Send a 


ATLAS PRESS COMPANY 


271 N. PITCHER STREET 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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is master lool /s the chowce of masler leachers 


the DELTA 14-inch 
Wood Cutting Band Saw 


Master teachers are distinguished by their ability to instill qualities 
of skill and competence into the minds and hands of their students . . . 
. . . And there’s no greater help to them in their objective than 
quality tools like this Delta 14-inch Wood Cutting Band Saw— its 
built-in precision and ruggedness inspire confidence, skili and 
enthusiasm in the student from the moment he starts to work. 


it’s ACCURATE—The table is mas- 
sive, 14 x 14 inches—and tilts 45° 
right, 10° left with a positive stop at 
the level position. Two widely spaced 
trunnions provide maximum table 
rigidity. Blade guides and ball bearing 
blade supports adjust independently 
with micrometer accuracy. 


it's SMOOTH—Upper and lower 
wheels are carefully balanced and true 
running. Drive shaft and wheels are 
carried on sealed-for-life ball bearings, 
insuring trouble-free performance. 


NATURALS FOR AN UP-TO-THE-MINUTE SCHOOL SHOP— 
THESE SAFE, VERSATILE, DEPENDABLE TOOLS THAT TEACH! 









Delta 10° 

Circular Saw 

—also 8” and 
12” models 


Delta 12° Lathe 
4-speed and 
16-speed mode's 


4 


Delta Tool Grinder 
with Twin-Lite ® 
Safety Shields. Bench 
and Floor models 











it’s SAFE—Upper and lower wheels 
are entirely enclosed. A heavy wood 
guard covers all but the working por- 
tion of the blade. All guide control ad- 
justments are at the front, for safety. 


It’s VERSATILE—Ripping is easily 
done and the rip fence has microset 
adjustment . - skip tooth blades 
are available for cutting plastics, 
aluminum, magnesium, etc. . . . sand- 
ing attachment opens a whole new 
field of usefulness . . . height attach- 
ment increases capacity from 6% 
inches under the guide to 124% inches. 
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4° Metal 
and Wood Cutting 
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—also 20° and 
" models 
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Delta 8° Jointer 
—also 6” model 


i Press 
—siso )4” model 
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WIN $1000 worth of 
DELTA TOOLS 


and 36 other valuable prizes... 
find out about Delta's nationwide 


SCHOOL SHOP LAYOUT CONTEST 


.-. Send the coupon for the 
Official Contest Kit... and 


ENTER NOW 
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cheat ni DELTA POWER TOOL DIVISION } 
the POWER I 
oo Rockwelll manuracturinc company | 
INSTRUCTOR 7038 EAST VIENNA AVENUE e MILWAUKEE 1, WiS. 
C) Send me the Contest Kit 
Four times a year | C) Send me the name of the nearest Delta dealer { 
FREE on request , oO Send me the “Power Tool Instructor” I 
| Nome ee 1 
° | Position —_ 1 
06 | td every j * | School aw — widen | 
| Address I 
WOOD OR METAL WORKING city mame Sete ' 
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(Continued from page 6A) 


Others were Dr. Ella Rose and Dr. Homer J. 
Smith, both of University of Minnesota; Ray- 
mond V. Nord, principal of Minneapolis Voca- 
tional High School; and Edward Waters, St. 
Paul. 

Also C. W. Pope, Thief River Falls; Harry 
Lyons, Eveleth; Raymond Smith, Rochester; 
A. F. Dahlberg, Pequot Lakes; Calvin H. Mc- 
Clintock, Bemidji State Teachers College; Carl 
C. Perry, Little Falls; and Maurice J. Nelson, 
Mankato State Teachers College. 

Officers elected for the AVA for the coming 
year are: 

President, Harry C. Schmid, state director of 
vocational education, Minnesota; 

Treasurer, Chas. W. Sylvester, assistant super- 
intendent of schools in charge of vocational edu- 
cation, Baltimore, Md.; 

Vice-president for agricultural education, Mark 
Nichols, state director of vocational education, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; 

Vice-president for business education, W. R. 
Blackler, chief, state bureau of business education, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

The next AVA convention will be held in 
Boston, Mass. 

The Ship’s program followed immediately after 
the House of Delegates meeting. As usual it was 
received with great applause by all. Clyde C. 
Clack, Binney & Smith, New York, acted as 
Ship’s captain; and Harry Sears, American Tech- 
nical Society, Chicago, Ill., was the deck officer. 

Chas. A. Roper, McKnight and McKnight 
Publishing Co., Bloomington, IIl., presented the 
Ship’s citation, which this year went to Clyde A. 
Bowman, dean, division of industrial education, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 


INSTALLATION OF E.P.T. ALPHA 
Xi CHAPTER 


On April 28, 1951, a chapter of Epsilon Pi 
Tau, national honorary society in industrial arts 
and industrial-vocational education, was installed 
on the campus of Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. This chapter is designated as the Alpha 
Xi chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau. 

The initiation team consisted of Albin V. 
Larson of the State Teachers College, Peru, Neb.; 
Lawrence C. Secrest of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, DeKalb, Ill.; and Ernest Rawson and Robert 
S. Swanson of The Stout Institute, Menomonie, 
Wis. The charter address was given by Dr. 
William E. Warner, professor of education at 
Ohio State University. 

Laureate citations, special awards recognizing 
length of service and outstanding contributions 
in the field of industrial education, were presented 
to C. T. Dean and to Prof. Lowell L. Carver, 
and to Harry Carmichael, state supervisor of 
trade and industrial education. 

The summer initiation was held on July 14 
with twenty-four new members coming into the 
chapter. Three of the initiates were undergradu- 
ates, two had graduated in June, and the re- 
mainder were graduate students or men engaged 
in teaching or administration work in industrial 
education. 


CONNECTICUT INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
ASSOCIATION 
The Connecticut Industrial Arts Association, 
one of the oldest of its kind, has held two 
successful meetings during the past year. In the 


spring it held a two-day conference at the 
Teachers College of Connecticut with an esti- 
mated attendance of over 500. Professor Alonzo 


Grace of the New York University School of 
Education was the principal speaker. His topic 


and convention theme was “Identifying Needs 
of Youth — Curriculum Revision.” 

At a meeting at New Haven during the week 
of October 28, tiie Connecticut Industrial Arts 
Association held a luncheon meeting at which 
time A. A. Pupillo was principal speaker. His 
topic was “Curriculum Changes to Meet the 
Needs of Youth.” In addition to the state asso- 
ciation, Connecticut has four smaller associa- 
tions which meet more frequently. These asso- 
ciations have already planned fifteen meetings 
for the coming school year. 


The Teachers College of Connecticut’s chapter 
of Epsilon Pi Tau has held two initiations during 
the year increasing its membership by 35. 

The present plans for industrial arts in Con- 
necticut for the coming year indicate a variety 
of new and continuing projects. Included in the 
over-all plans are the following: 

1. State-wide conferences during fall and spring 
on shop safety; 

2. The continuation of the state leadership 
council in industrial-arts education ; 

3. A two-day spring conference of the Con- 
necticut Industrial Arts Association to be held 
at the Teachers College of Connecticut on April 
18-19, 1952. 

—John B. Fuller, President 
(Continued on page 18A) 








Starrett 


TRAINING AIDS 








16 MM SOUND MOVIE 
“The Tools and Rules For 
Precision Measuring” 

The story of precision measuring in 
30 interest-packed minutes. Shows 

latest thods and 

how precision tools control quality in 
mass production. A “must” for your 
apprentice training or shop class. 








Available at slight cost, or in many Cases, at no 
charge, these Starrett Training Aids are just what you 
need for your shop classes. Invaluable as a supplement 
to any shop course or to give students a quick briefing 
in precision measuring tools and methods. Write for 


samples and cost (if any) stating quantity of each item 


desired. Address Dept. CE. 








THE STARRETT BOOK 
FOR STUDENT MACHINISTS 
Prepared in cooperation with leading 
vocational training personnel, written 
in simple shop language, it provides 
the information students and trainees 
need about tools, machines and mod- 
ern metal-working methods. 184 
poges — 200 illustrations and dia- 
grams — 30 reference tables. Avail- 
able through Storrett tool dealers, or 
sent direct prepaid if remittance en- 
closed. $1.00 per copy. 





WALL CHARTS 
DECIMAL CHART. Size 32” x 18”. 
Black print on white background. 







wp o'arret 





Tinned for hanging. Large, clear 
figures. 

TOOL CHART. Size 40” x 30”. 
Printed in three colors. Attractive lay- 
out of Starrett Tools showing latest 
features. 

TAP AND DRILL CHART. Size 32” x 
18”. Black and red print on white 
background. Tinned for hanging. 
Shows Drill Sizes and Tap Drill Sizes. 
MICROMETER CHART. Size 26” x 
24”, Blue Print type. illustrates latest 
type Starrett Micrometer and com- 
ponent parts. Also how to read a ten- 
thoysandths micrometer. 

Free sample copies sent on request to 
instructors or training directors. 





EDUCATIONAL CHARTS 
INSTRUCTOR'S SET. Blue Print type, 
14%" x 18%” for framing or mount- 
ing. 15 charts, each showing a widely 
used Starrett Tool with applications. 
STUDENT'S SET. Same as above ex- 
cept 8” x 10%” and punched to fit 
standard student note book. 1 5c 
per set. 

Free somple copies sent on request to 
instructors or training directors. 





loaned without chorge. Write, re- 
questing free showing. 





THE TOOLS AND RULES 
FOR PRECISION MEASURING 
A review of the means and methods 
wsed in industry to achieve uniform 
accuracy. A valuable aid to class in- 
struction. Completely illustrated. 

p, =) pp i | free to 





shop instructors. 


y 
INSTRUCTIVE FOLDERS 

“How To Read A Micrometer.” Text 
in English, French, Spanish. 
“How to Read A Vernier Height Gage 
or Caliper.” 

“Vocational Folder." Factua! informa- 
eg for students and apprentices. 
lied free, 





7") aces 








REFERENCE CARDS 
AND CALCULATORS 
“Dial type Decimal Equivalents and 
Tap Drill Calculator.” Also “Decimal 
Equivalents of Letter and Number 

Size Drills.” 


R. tal 


pplied free to 





shop instructors. 


ae 9O/S3 


Retimie Sea L.S. STARRETT COMPANY * ATHOL, MASS., U.S.A. 





BUY THROUGH YOUR DISTRIBUTOR 
MECHANICS’ HAND MEASURING TOOLS 
DIAL INDICATORS + STEEL TAPES + PRECISION 

HACKSAWS, BAND SAWS end BAND KNIVES 


AND PRECISION INSTR 
GROUND FLAT $ 
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The Sensationally NEW Low-Priced PARKS No. 20 
20° PLANER 


Here is a modernly designed, rugged, high-speed, 
low-priced planer that is ideally sited for every 
shop and industrial plant requiring a quality sur- 
facer. The Parks No. 20 Planer has a four-knife 
cutterhead with a speed of 3600 R.P.M. and offers 
two feed speeds — 20 and 40 F.P.M., and 40 and 
80 F.P.M. Write for 
complete descriptive 
literature. 








The PARKS 
Heav vy-Duty 
12x 4” Planer 


A compact, sturdy, thickness planer 
that offers mill planer precision and 
ruggedness at a sensationally low 
price. Write for descriptive catalog 
sheet. 


The PARKS WOODWORKING MACHINE CO., Dept. 22-A12 1546 Knowlton St., Cincinuati 23, 0. 
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With this STUDENTS quickly acquire skill, de- 
Lath velop pride of accomplishment and en- 
athe joy learning to machine a great variety 
of materials with professional ability 
students take on this safe, easy to operate contour 

‘ d sawing, filing, polishing machine. 
increase Because of its construction features 


and responsive control of variable tool 
speed in both high and low range, the 
Utility DoALL is capable of turning out 
school oo 8 ee pe to the most exact- 
ing standards of workmanship and 


interest in 


their work j GOOD for the 1.1. Pro- 


{| gram 





ee oe ee a! 


4 accuracy. 
Students thrill to the even flow of power that assures smooth, ; a at School This _ Pe invites comparison— 
accurate turning of all woods. The moderately priced No. 159-A r price and performance. Ask for a free 


has unit type motor and V-belt driven headstock for spindle os arene a demonstration. Call your local DoALL 


speeds of 800 to 2750 r.p.m. Switch has overload protection. 
Spindle lock simplifies removal of face plates. Swings 12” 
diameter, 24” between centers — bed 48” long. {2p 


Sales-Service Store or write: 





Write for Bulletin 159-A. 


OLIVER MACHINERY comPaANy| [J 


Established 1890 GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN B-14 


254 N. Laurel Ave. 
Des Plaines, Illinois 


THE DoALL COMPANY 
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serve double 
purpose! 











































.. for vocational training classes 
.. for building maintenance 


What is more natural than to train students with the belt 
sander they will use as professionals! SKIL Belt Sanders pro- 
duce faster work, finer workmanship. They are school-and-job- 
proved to give perfectly smooth finishes on all materials, 
whether wood, metal or composition. 

SKIL Belt Sanders are designed for ease of handling and 
long life. In maintenance, they excel in refinishing cabinets, 
desks, blackboards and other school fittings. Cutting out 
tedious time-consuming hand labor, these SKIL Belt Sanders 


pay for themselves with the money they save. Sut Bote Sender—Medel 648—3" belt. 


Weighs 15% Ibs. Size: 4%" wide x 154%” long 
Yo" hi : in 
FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION, CONTACT YOUR Saisie ois eae eee, 


SKIL DISTRIBUTOR, OR WRITE DIRECT otso with vacuum attachment. 


SKIL Products are made only by SKILSAW, Inc. 
5033 Elston Avenue, Chicago 30, Ill. 
* 
Factory branches in 34 principal cities 
In Canada: 






(a 


Skiltools Ltd., 3601 Dundas Street West, Toronto 9, Ont. PORTABLE TOOLS 
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SANDING ¢ 

STROKES } 
Perf 

MINUTE 


MODEL 


DREMEL STRAIGHT-LINE ACTION SANDERS 
GUARANTEE FLAWLESS, SCRATCH-FREE FINISHES 


® Both of these Dremel straight-line action sanders are rug- 

gedly constructed — ideal for student use — Model 2000 for 
any type woodworking assignment, including desk refinishing, 
general school maintenance— Model “A” for lighter projects. 
Each model has only 2 moving parts — requires no oiling or 
attention — uses 110-120 V., 60 cycle A.C. Model 2000 has 21 sq. 
in. sanding surface, weighs 5 Ibs. Model “A” has 12 sq. in. sand- 
ing surface, weighs 24, lbs. Both are excellent polishers. Dremel 
Sanders are precision tools widely used in schools, home work- 
shops, and industry. Fully guaranteed. Jf your dealer can’t 
supply, order direct. Write for complete tool catalog. 


DREMEL MANUFACTURING CO. Dept. 312-B RACINE, WIS. 

















TRONG 






Teach with the tools 
actually used in industry 
with ARMSTRONG TOOL HOLDERS — used in over 96% 
of the Machine Shops and Tool Rooms. A complete 
system of Tool Holders comprising over 250 sizes and 
shapes. Develop “tool sense” and a love for fine 
tools with ARMSTRONG Drop Forged WRENCHES — 
Hi-Ten and Armaloy Steel Open End Wrenches; Box 
Socket and Detachable Socket Wrenches with im- 
proved designs, better balance, finer machining and 
finish. Set up jobs with modern, safe ARMSTRONG 
Drop Forged Setting-Up Tools. Use ARMSTRONG Drop 
Forged Clamps that never slip, spring or spread, and 
ARMSTRONG Drop Forged Lathe Dogs that are stand- 
ard everywhere. 


Write ter Catalog and Cutter Grinding Cherts, 
sent upon request te Instructors. 


ARMSTRONG BROS. TOOL CO. 
“The Tool Holder People” 
5222 W. ARMSTRONG AVE. CHICAGO 30, U.S.A. 
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A New Kind of Project Magazine 









New, Modern 
Projects in 
Every Issue! 
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SSUES OF A NEW 

OF PROJECT MAGAZINE 

Wonderful new magazine, packed with new, dif- 
ferent, practical projects—prepared by a practical 
craftsman. All refreshingly new material—up to 
the minute—presented with photographs, plan 
drawings, step by step instructions, that even a 
beginner can follo 

for the craftsman who is 
different and modern ideas. 


A GOLDMINE OF PROJECT IDEAS 
A year’s issues bring you complete how-to-make 


Fresh : 4 instructions for furniture, quip 

= | toys, novelties, wood and plastic jewelry, home 

* accessories, games, puzzles, garden furniture, shop 
equipment—all new, different and ‘‘off the beaten 
path.”’ Actually hundreds of 
dollars worth of projects 
for only 25¢ an issue—or 
you cam save 33 1/3% and 
get 6 issues for only $1.00. 


Send Coupon Today. Send $1 

today for bargain value of 6 

full issues. Any time you are 
not delighted—your subscription 
will be refunded. (Or if you wish 
—send 25¢ for single copy.) 


DURO 


Metal Prod. Ce. 


2652_N. Kildere Ave. 
Chicago 39, Til. 









w easily. The rfect answer 
looking jm 
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6 issues 


ONLY 7 
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J] DURO METAL PRODUCTS co. 
| 2652 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

I enclose $1 for one year’s subscription to “‘THE DURO 
I CRAFTER” (6 issues). I understand satisfaction is guar- 

anteed or money refunded. 

| 0 I enclose 25c for single copy of ““THE DURO CRAFTER.” 
] ADDRESS .......... oon 
] EE cetenennnntnmesinnerstnteetin ZONE.......... STATE - 
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JIG" 
from 
COAST TO COAST! why load 


AT KIN FA your desk 


with catalogs 





JR. SAWS 


JR.-65 

Exact duplicate of the fa- 
mous “Silver Steel” No. 65, 
but with shorter (16-inch) 
blade and smaller handle. 
Excellent for precision work 
in cramped space! 








JR.-5 Keyhole 
Special rounded end for 
safety. Perfectly tempered, 
flat-ground blade. Fully lac- 
qvered, plain beech handle. 
A must for every shop! 


JR.-2 Back Saw the new 1952 


Tempered of special steel t 
stay sharp ond wear longer. Brodhead-Garrett 


Filed and set ready for use. 


Fully lacquered beech han- at 
dle. Top Quality! Top Value! all in-one catalog 


MECHANIC-KUT Circular Saws has everything you want 


6,7, 8, 10 and 12-inch diam- 
eters. Genuine “Silver Steel” P ° 
aieotn dat, tie bat Yes, all under one cover, in the big, brand new 
Individually packed, with B-G book you'll find any and every item needed 
one bushing. ‘ j 7 , . 
for industrial arts, vocational education, fine 
Ask lier to let ° : 
@) Ee told tne ot arts and crafts instruction. You can count on 
Atkins Jr. Saws, regular | . : li n 
speuaiiicn biedeees | satisfaction when you select supplies . d equip- 
TS ee have proved ment from Brodhead-Garrett’s extensive stocks., 


“erere) acwert ante a h . 
mae Soe One comprehensive catalog, one complete 


gvarantee—it’s the handy and wise way to buy. 
rk NS | BRODMEAD- GARRETT C0. 
4560 EAST 71 STREET RIG CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


E. C. ATKINS AND COMPANY +. 
402 South linois $ Street 


id 














THERE'S AN ATKINS SAW FOR EVERY CLASSROOM USEt 
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The original safety saw blade 
tested and approved by the 
world’s leading laboratories 


School shops all over the country are using 
and approving this remarkable new Safety 
Saw Blade. It is the first blade of its kind— 
thoroughly tested by leading laboratories 


and industrial concerns. You can depend on © Gives added protection io saw 





the PTI blade to minimize the danger of gr wane : 
Ls - ° . @ Cuts cl prod chips, 
kick-backs” from circular sawing. sipamiine 


®@ Cuts much quieter 
®@ Costs no more than ordinary blades 
NEW! PTI Safety Blade 


for Portable Saws. Fits most standard 
miakes. Write for circular. 


Precision-made from chrome vanadium steel 
by one of the world’s leading saw blade 
manufacturers. Available in sizes from 7” 
to 16’. (U.S. Patent No. 2,559,355.) 








G wwconvonaren * 401 Broadway, New York 13,N. Y. 





INDIVIDUALLY TESTED 


TO INSURE BETTER PERFORMANCE 


a ita 





IMPROVED Spring Clamp HARGRAVE 
CLAMPS 


® Hargrave Clamps have been 
constantly improved with the 
aid of skilled mechanics to offer 


e 
“C" Clamps greater operating advantages BE Di NG MAN UAL aos ae 


Openings 1 in. to 14 in. 




















\ 





and increased durability. In- | | by the originators of “Die-less Duplicating” 
dividually tested they must be This instructive and authoritative booklet will 
° quickly prove itself indispensable wherever 

stronger, tougher and flaw-free. bending is done or ys It —- ws 
: : . veritable gold mine of tested, authentic bend- 

Made in openings from % in. to ing methods applicable to any rotary type 





12 ft., from 1% in. to 16 in. deep. bender. The proper bending technique may 


> | offer a new approach 
WRITE FOR CATALOG showing the com- to an old problem by simplifying 
plete line of Hargrave Individually Tested 


product design and cutting pro- 
Clamps, Chisels, Punches, Brace Wrenches, 
Star Drills, Washer Cutters, File Cleaners, 
etc. 
Waverly & Main Aves. 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


duction costs. 
Quick Clamps 






Hand Screw 
All popular sizes 


1 exact methods of 

rodicing various s 

Pf bends in a pF 
range of materials are 
illustrated, step by step, 
with over 90 diagrams 
and charts together with —— 
valuable tooling sugges- 
tions. 

You'll want a copy... 


A \— 
+ | mo 
| Mail your request today. 
3 ’ 
| 4 hm LAL TALS Bb tal 
THE CINCINNATI ' P < f] eoeoens ROLLERS SHEARS — ROD 4 
> BRAKES ¢ . * PARTERS), 


No. 640 IMPROVED “I” Bar Clamp ROSt COMPANY ee ee 
Openings 2 ft. to 10 ft. act }— <r —— a - Se 


Openings 4 in. to 5 ft. 
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PROTO adjustable 
wrenches are G 

forged from alloy 
steel. The lower |ow 
design fully seats 
both square and 
hex nuts, prevent- 
ing slippage- Sizes 
—4"-20" 


PROTOS 


LOS ANGELES 


Like our Wrenchund, you'll take notice 
when you see that PROTO professional 
tools work faster, safer, better. Modern de- 
signs? You bet! Special steels? Toughest yet! 
How buy? One or a set! See jour dealer. 
Send 10¢ for 68-page catalog to 


PLOMB TOOL COMPANY 


2204H Santa Fe Avenue, Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


ee! 




















This ONE Machine 


automatically files and joints 


HAND, BAND, 
CIRCULAR Saws 


The Foley Saw Filer is ideal for 
sharpening saws used by students 
in school shops. It keeps them in 
tip-top shape, faster and better 
than by hand filing. Used by Army, 
Navy, hundreds of manual training 
departments and industrial plants. 
The Foley is the only machine that 
files and joints all hand, back and 
mitre box saws from 3 to 16 points 
per inch, crosscut circular saws up to 16” 
diameter (24” optional), and band saws up 
to 24’ long. Patented jointing principle 
automatically evens up large and small 
teeth, so saws cut faster, truer, cleaner - 


Stay sharp longer. Foley filed saws have TYPICAL SCHOOL USERS 
— a". Berea, Ky.; 

o ducation, Cleveland, Ohio; Boys 

4 30-RAY TRIAL OFFER ‘ Technical H. S., Milwaukee, 
You may have the privilege of using the Charleroi School District, Charleroi, 
Foley Saw Filer in your own shop for Pa.; Redlands Public Schools, 
days. Write or send coupon for details —_jands, Calif.; Stout Institute, 


less breakage and last longer. 


and list ci school users. Menomonie, Wis. 


FOLEY ¢fciimcic SAW FILER 






school users of Foley Saw Filers. 





FOLEY MFG. CO., 3318 N.E. 5th St., Minneapolis 18, M’nn. 
Please send full information on 30-Day Trial Offer and list of 












RACINE 


METAL CUTTING 
MACHINES 


* SAVE TIME 
* EASY TO OPERATE 
* FAST AND ACCURATE 
* FULLY HYDRAULIC 


The ideal general purpose saw for cutting any 
metal from screw stock to tool steels up to 
6” x 6” size. ; 

The “Utility” is used in large and small in- 
dustries, schools and institutions for general 
and special metal cutting work. 

These saws are hydraulically operated for 
smooth oil-cushioned metal cutting. Completely 
guarded — no exposed gears or belts. Require 
a minimum of floor space. Models are avail- 
able in Wet or Dry Cut styles. 

Write us about your metal sawing problems 
— no obligation. Address Racine Tool and 
Machine Co., 1780 State St., Racine, Wisc. 


Investigate our complete line of Oil Hy- 
draulic Pumps, Valves and Systems. Ask 
for Catalog P-10-D. 


RACINE 


STANDARD FOR QUALITY AND PRECISION 
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ROCKFORD ECONOMY LATHES 
give you bath “ACCURACY 






PRODUCTION 


@ Rockford Lathes are furnished with 2, 3, or 5 H.P. motors to give you power and speeds 
for heavy cuts or use of carbide tools. 


A quick-change gear box provides carriage feeds from .004” to .060” and full range of threads 
from 4 to 56. Twelve spindle speeds are easily selected through convenient shift levers. 


Tool room accuracy is a natural with the big, precision Timken Bearing Spindle. Heavily 
constructed tail stock is equipped with antifriction thrust bearings for ease of operation. 
Precision hobbed and shaved gears are provided in the headstock. 


When you’re buying Lathes, look for the most lathe, to give you more work. Ask a Rockford repre- 
sentative to give you the complete story on the accuracy, production and economy of Rockford Lathes. 


MEDIUM-SIZED 


ROCKFORD ECONOMY LATHES$16” and 18” 
ECONOMY-PRICED 


522 


ROCKFORD MACHINE TOOL CO. © ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
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Maintaining Standards of 
Achievement in Industrial A\rts* 


ARTHUR B. MAYS 


Professor of Industrial Education 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


There are certain trends in present-day 
educational theory and practices that serve 
to discount the importance of high stand- 
ards of skill and achievement. The result 
has been, in many instances, a disregard, 
on the part of pupils and teachers alike, 
of the fundamental importance of doing 
well whatever one undertakes; and in far 
too many cases pupils have developed an 
attitude of satisfaction with unskillful per- 
formances and superficial knowledge. This 
condition has seemingly come about as a 
result of an overemphasis upon certain 
desirable reforms in traditional methods 
of teaching. It is always dangerous in the 
history of human progress to discard the 
good with the bad of established concepts 
and practices, and substitute the new with- 
out regard to the important, time-tested 
values in the old. Unfortunately educa- 
tion, throughout its history as a field of 
professional study, has been disposed to 
grasp with both hands every new theory 
that appears to be worthy and to drop 
the best and most needed values of old 
ideas and procedures. Industrial arts has 
been affected by this unfortunate trend 
along with other phases of general educa- 
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tion and it is time for those engaged in 
this important part of the educational pro- 
gram to reconsider some of the fundamental 
values in this significant area of general 
education that are in danger of being in- 
creasingly disregarded. 

From childhood throughout life one is 
judged by the degree and quality of his 
achievements. Indeed, one’s assessment of 
his own qualities is based, in large part, 
upon his consciousness of the degree to 
which he has achieved his purposes in life. 
The modern world is far more interested 
in what one can do well and has ac- 
complished than in who his father was or 
from what school he was graduated. Hence 
a major objective of all education, whether 
organized or incidental to the daily out-of- 
school experiences, should be the ability 
to achieve. Education should also be con- 
cerned with developing both the will to 
achieve and the habit of achievement. 
Society is increasingly intolerant of failure 
and of work poorly performed. The further 
fact that the modern world is highly com- 
petitive makes urgent the necessity of the 
possession of the desire to achieve and the 
habit of achievement. Any theory of edu- 
cation that does not place high on its list 
of objectives the habit of achievement and 
the will to achieve is an unsound and 
dangerous theory for schools to be guided 
by in a time like the present. It follows, 
then, that a major purpose of every teacher 
should be so to teach that his pupils will 
form the habit of achieving whatever they 
set out to accomplish, and that they will 
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come increasingly to maintain high stand- 
ards of achievement. 


Industrial-Arts and Achievement 
Standards 

The industrial-arts teacher occupies a 
peculiarly favorable position for developing 
in his pupils high standards of achieve- 
ment and the habit of doing well whatever 
is undertaken. This is true because of the 
inherently concrete, interesting, and prac- 
tical character of the work of school shops 
and drafting rooms. The ends can be 
clearly visualized, the means fully under- 
stood, and the skills necessary for achieve- 
ment thoroughly mastered. Therefore, a 
major obligation of the industrial-arts 
teacher is to maintain high standards of 
accomplishment in all that is attempted 
in shop and drawing room. One of the 
fundamental weaknesses of much modern 
educational practice is the failure to insist 
upon high standards of achievement in 
the schoolwork of pupils. It is held by 
some that so long as a pupil is expressing 
some idea he has conceived it is not im- 
portant how he expresses it. Such a notion 
may possibly be acceptable with reference 
to very small children, though it is ques- 
tionable even in that case, but to apply 
it to the teaching of boys and girls of the 
junior and senior high school is an utterly 
unsound practice that is unfair to those 
so taught. It is unfair in that it produces 
in their minds a wholly false idea con- 
cerning the demands that the out-of-school 
world makes and will later make upon 
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them. Skill and correct procedures in work 
are essential elements in all important 
achievement and the ideal of skill in 
work can only be developed through an 
invariable insistence upon the skillful and 
correct performance of all tasks under- 
taken. The acquisition of skill is itself 
an achievement of great educational value. 
When the work of shops and drawing 
important work habit is that of working 
as to be within the powers of the pupils 
to be taught, it is possible to maintain 
high standards of achievement; and when 
the level of work is so adjusted to the 
capacity of pupils it is unfair to them to 
permit low standards of performance and 
achievement. 


Work Habits, Technical Knowledge, 

and Skills 

There are at least three areas of teach- 
ing where it is specially important to 
maintain high standards of achievement. 
They are: first, achievement in the develop- 
ment of good work habits and desirable 
habitual attitudes; second, the acquisition 
of technical knowledge and understanding; 
and third, the development of manual and 
other skills. In all three there are at least 
two fundamental conditions of success, 
namely, the teacher must possess and 
maintain in his own work high standards 
of achievement, and the pupils must know 
what the teacher’s standards are for them 
and come increasingly to adopt for them- 
selves those standards. 

With reference, first, to achievement in 
the development of good work habits and 
desirable habitual attitudes, it is necessary 
that the pupils shall know what are good 
work habits and desirable attitudes. Few 
will begin their school-shop experiences with 
good habits of attacking and doing work. 
The work habit that seems to be most 
desirable is that of always analyzing every 
undertaking into its procedural elements 
and planning the procedure step by step 
to the desired end. Few homes consistently 
train children in these steps, yet the de- 
velopment of the habit of analysis and 
planning when undertaking any enterprise 
is one of the most important outcomes to 
be achieved by instruction in industrial 
arts. No other habit will be of greater 
value throughout life and no other school 
subject is better adapted to produce it 
as a life habit than is industrial arts. But 
this habit cannot be developed by leaving 
pupils to their own devices, nor by a 


teacher who is not constantly alert and 
fully aware, every minute he is in the shop 
or drawing room, of what is happening 
around him. Neither can it be formed 
successfully in pupils by a teacher who 
does not himself possess the habit and 
exhibit it in all his teaching. Another 
important work habit is that of working 
with concentration and persistence until 
a job is completed according to plan. It 
is not difficult to demonstrate in shops 
and drafting rooms the value of this 
habit, and the competent teacher can help 
his pupils to establish it as an ideal to 
be striven for in all one does in life. A 
third work habit is orderliness and care- 
fulness in the use and maintenance of 
tools, materials, and equipment. Again, it 
is true that few young persons are taught 
to work systematically and carefully in 
their homes, and few are trained prop- 
erly to care for the things they use. Yet 
these are highly desirable habits that all 
should possess, and there are few places 
where they can be so easily developed as 
in the industrial-arts shops. Their develop- 
ment will depend upon the standards of 
orderliness and equipment maintenance en- 
forced by the shop teacher. One other 
work habit of great importance may be 
designated as the habit of safety. Experi- 
ence has taught that safety in the shop, 
on the highway, on the playground, in the 
home, and elsewhere is insured only when 
individuals possess thoroughly established 
habits of being constantly alert for and 
aware of dangerous conditions in their 
environment, and the habit of behaving 
and working in a safe manner. The habit 
of safety can be developed in school in- 
dustrial-arts shops, but only when the 
teacher possesses and maintains high 
standards of safety in all shop activities 
and in his control of equipment arrange- 
ment and other permanent features of the 
shop environment. The development of 
safety habits should be considered by both 
teachers and pupils as one of the major 
outcomes toward which to strive in their 
industrial-arts experiences. 

Closely related to good work habits are 
desirable attitudes. The attitudes of help- 
fulness, co-operation, pride in work well 
done, interest in learning, and interest in 
becoming increasingly proficient, are all 
essential for continuous growth and success 
as a learner in industrial arts; and when 
they become habitual attitudes, as a result 
of being consciously developed as ideals of 


ali work and of life, they are priceless 
possessions. These attitudes can and should 
be developed early in life. Industrial-arts 
activities are particularly well adapted to 
the development of such attitudes, but 
they are not likely to be acquired when 
the industrial-arts instruction is unplanned 
and carelessly conducted. As in the de- 
velopment of good work habits, there must 
be clearly understood standards of achieve- 
ment with reference to the growth of these 
desirable attitudes. What is meant by an 
attitude of helpfulness, of co-operation, of 
dissatisfaction with less than good work, 
and an earnest desire for more knowledge 
and more accurate understanding, must 
be clear to both pupils and teachers. 
Attitudes are emotions, that is they are 
feelings toward something, and they are 
usually the results of knowledge, imitation, 
and suggestion. It is therefore important 
that the teacher shall exhibit the desired 
attitudes in all his contacts with pupils 
and at all times whenever he is under their 
observation. Furthermore, the meaning and 
importance of these attitudes need to be 
formulated in words and discussed with 
the pupils on all appropriate occasions. 
They will not be outcomes of industrial- 
arts instruction unless the teacher possesses 
high standards of achievement with refer- 
ence to their development in his pupils, and 
unless he insists on and inspires behavior 
that is conducive to their cultivation. 


Technical Knowledge 


The acquisition of technical knowledge 
concerning tools, machines, industrial proc- 
esses and materials is a major objective 
of industrial arts in the secondary school. 
What knowledge and understandings are 
to be acquired must be clearly known by 
both pupils and teachers, and both should 
strive for thorough, accurate knowledge, 
and clear understanding of the significance 
of the knowledge acquired. Here, again, 
the inspiration to know thoroughly comes 
chiefly from a teacher who exhibits mastery 
of his subject field. Teachers who are not 
intellectually curious, and who are not 
careful, persistent, and enthusiastic stu- 
dents are not likely to inspire a love of 
learning and knowing on the part of their 
pupils. Neither can teachers who do not 
insist on accurate understanding of mean- 
ings lead their pupils to high standards of 
achievement in learning. To permit the 
acquisition of necessary technical knowl- 
edge to be merely an unplanned, incidental 
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feature of shop and drawing experiences 
will result in inadequate and superficial 
learning, low standards of achievement in 
understanding, and the habit of being 
satisfied with less than thorough knowl- 
edge. Such a habit constitutes a distinct 
handicap in modern competitive life. 


Acquisition of Skills 

The maintaining of high standards of 
achievement in the development of shop 
and drawing skills also constitutes a major 
responsibility of the industrial-arts teacher. 
Nothing leads more surely and quickly 
to disgust and frustration on the part of 
learners than the consciousness of unskill- 
ful performances in their work. No one 
is more aware of unskillful and inaccurate 
work than the pupil himself. To approve 
unskillful performances on the ground that 
the pupil is expressing in his own way a 
creative idea formed in his imagination, 
is unfair to the pupil. Originality and 
creativity are always desirable in school 
shop work, but unskillful execution with 
tools and materials of creative concepts 
of design and construction are never 
desirable above the lowest elementary 
grades. Much of the most important edu- 
cative values of the industrial-arts ex- 
periences are lost when high standards of 
skill are not’ maintained. The standards 
of skill expected should be discussed with 


pupils and fully understood by them, and 
the teacher should make clear the great 
importance of skillful performance in all 
their work. The standards of achievement 
in every aspect of modern life are today 
higher than they ever have been in the 
history of civilization, and it is unfair to 
pupils in school to fail to try to impress 
upon them that fact. Life today is hazard- 
ous for those who do not possess accurate 
knowledge and who can not meet the 
ordinary demands of the social and eco- 
nomic environment with skill in and 
understanding of correct procedures. Skill, 
therefore, should come to be an ideal in 
every phase of living, and should be de- 
veloped in every other area of general 
education as well as in industrial arts. 
It is equally as important in the non- 
vocational aspects of modern life as in 
the vocational activities. Neither skill in 
work nor the ideal of skill in all one’s 
undertakings will be developed through 
the school unless teachers maintain high 
standards of skill in their demands upon 
those they instruct. 

In all that has here been expressed the 
responsibility of the teacher for the main- 
taining of high standards of achievement 
has been emphasized. It is the writer’s 
firm belief that the school does not have 
the right to be tolerant of low standards 
of attainment. It is, of course, recognized 


that there are great individual differences 
among pupils, but when the work under- 
taken by them is adjusted to their capacity 
to do it well, only high standards of 
achievement within the limits established 
should be tolerated, for the good of the 
pupils. There is little likelihood that as 
an outcome of school experiences boys 
and girls unguided by skillful teachers 
who possess high standards of self-dis- 
cipline and achievement will ever acquire 
the habits of self-management and skillful 
performance that are so greatly needed at 
this critical time in human history. There 
surely is no other part of the program of 
general education that is inherently better 
qualified than is industrial arts to produce 
the desirable habits and standards of be- 
havior and achievement. In the school 
shops and drawing rooms the obvious and 
immediate outcomes of both desirable and 
undesirable kinds of social behavior and 
technical procedures give to this phase of 
education a unique role in the school pro- 
gram of instruction. The responsibility of 
the industrial-arts teacher is, therefore, 
great to utilize fully the educative possibil- 
ities in his field of instruction. Among 
these are the habits and ideals that will 
lead to the development of high standards 
of skillful work and achievement, both 
now and throughout the later life of the 
boys and girls in the industrial-arts classes. 


Accreditation of Industrial A\rts 
Teacher Education* 


VERNE C. FRYKLUND 
President, The Stout Institute 


Menomonie, Wis. 


Accreditation of higher institutions has 
become a problem that holds many rami- 
fications, many of which are controversial. 
The number of agencies involved are so 
many as to require special staffs with 
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offices to deal with the problem in the 
large universities. These agencies accredit 
institutions as a whole as well as the 
various departments, and there is an over- 
lapping of standards and methods of 
evaluation to a point where there seems 
to be a need for evaluation of the purposes 
and the standards of the many agencies. 

Time and irrelevance preclude consi- 
deration of more than just a few of these 
agencies or reference to them in this 
paper. However, there are the following 
four classifications: Association of Ameri- 


can Universities, Regional Associations 
(6), State Universities, and State Depart- 
ments of Education. 

Colleges and departments of teacher 
education are primarily concerned with 
one national and one regional agency. 
The American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education is the national agency. 
Here in the upper Midwest the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools is the regional agency. It 
includes 19 states in its scope of ac- 
creditation. Those of you who represent 
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institutions outside of this area know your 
particular regional agency. 

The purposes of accrediting associations 
are to stimulate improvement of an insti- 
tution or department. The operating policy 
is usually one of general helpfulness rather 
than one of inspection and policing. 


Accrediting Agencies 

The North Central Association includes 
eleven major standards: purposes, faculty, 
curriculum, instruction, library, student 
personnel service, administration, finance, 
physical plant, institutional study and 
athletics. The standards are stated in gen- 
eral terms and apply to the institution 
as a whole rather than to departments. 
In so far as industrial-arts departments are 
concerned now the most serious problem 
is with the standards relating to library 
and staff competency. Basic industrial-arts 
books are not included in the criteria, and 
special competency of the staff is not 
given consideration. The advanced degrees 
are emphasized as a requirement, yet 
the doctorate is generally a scarce pos- 
session in industrial-arts teacher educa- 
tion and does not lend heavily to the 
over-all competency in the special field. 
In most instances the work for the doc- 
torate is often of such nature as to tend 
to educate the holder away from the field. 

Teachers in dentistry, engineering, fine 
arts, law, medicine, music, and nursing 
are exempted because the Ph.D. is seldom 
acquired in these fields. Yet there are 
more such degrees in the foregoing areas 
than there are in industrial arts. This 
point should be taken into account in a 
study of our problem. 

The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education includes in_ its 
criteria: admission, selection, guidance and 
placement, requirements for graduation, 
preparation of faculty, teaching load of 
faculty, student teaching facility, curricu- 
lum instructional patterns, student 
health and living conditions, library, build- 
ings and grounds, financial support, ap- 
pointment, academic freedom and tenure. 
In this association, there is an annual rat- 
ing on all eleven items whereas in the 
North Central, two standards are usually 
considered each year. The foregoing stand- 
ards are of general nature, or rather for 
the whole institution. A special department 
may be weak, yet because of a general 
high rating of the institution, the depart- 
ment is assumed to be strong. 


What should be done about specifically 
accrediting industrial-arts teacher educa- 
tion departments? There are a good many 
differences of opinion as to whether it 
should be attempted and how it should 
be done, if attempted. There are persons 
who believe that a detailed check list 
of inspectional items should be admin- 
istered by recognized leaders in industrial 
arts. There also are persons who believe 
that a program of general helpfulness 
should be established and administered as 
a function of on@ of the established ac- 
crediting associations. There are differences 
of opinion as to what constitutes industrial 
arts and its aims. There are those who 
believe that industrial arts should have 
salable values to senior high school stu- 
dents, and there are those who believe that 
salable values are unimportant. There are 
differences in interpretation of the meaning 
of the terms general education, general 
cultural education, general professional 
education, curriculum, courses of study, 
resource units, methods, drafting, and 
shopwork. There are those who see no 
difference between industrial-arts teacher 
education and industrial arts in the sec- 
ondary school. And there is the question 
whether the industrial-arts teacher should 
possess skill so he can give good demon- 
strations of acceptable practice or whether 
he needs only to tell about it. The differ- 
ences are many and may point to a need 
for some kind of accreditation procedure. 


Should accreditation for industrial-arts 
teacher education be left to one or both 
of the teacher accrediting associations; or 
should it be done by a group of our own 
leaders representing one of our associa- 
tions? The latter cannot easily be done 
because most institutions would not accept 
the findings. And who would select the 
group? At the present time leadership in 
industrial arts is worrying a good many 
capable and respected men in the field to 
a point where it interferes with a sound 
development of industrial arts as a service 
to the youth of our country. It has almost 
come to be a question of who utters whut 
rather than whether there is a functional 
service to be rendered our youth. 


Who Should Have Charge of Accrediting 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education 

Two very important doctoral studies 
have been made on the subject of accredita- 
tion in industrial-arts teacher education 
and one is now under way. Dr. Ralph 
Gallington made the study Teacher Edu- 
cation in Industrial Arts with Special 
Emphasis on Evaluative Criteria. This is 
a doctoral study made at Washington Uni- 
versity in 1947. 

Dr. Bernard S. Proctor wrote “Ac- 
creditation in Industrial Arts Education” 
after his doctoral study at Ohio State 
University in 1950. Both of these reports 
are important and should be valuable in 
connection with a third study now under 
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way by Gerald Baysinger of Wayne Uni- 
versity. He is working on a doctoral thesis 
at the University of Michigan. 

Any agency established for accreditation 
must itself have the equivalence of ac- 
creditation; therefore, difficulties would 
arise if a special group should decide on 
its own program. The following are the 
criteria for recognition of the accrediting 
agency itself. This was prepared by the 
U. S. Office of Education in consulta- 
tion with the Committee on Accrediting 
Procedures of the American Council on 
Education.* 

I. The accrediting agency should have 
published criteria for recognizing institu- 
tions, and a published list of recognized 
institutions. 

II. Among other criteria for recognition 
of institutions, the agency should include: 

A. A student body beyond twelfth- 
grade level; 

B. A faculty with advanced training 
sufficient for a post secondary school 
program ; 

C. Financial resources sufficient to pro- 
vide a stable basis for operation; 

D. Institution legally authorized within 
its own state to provide a program 
of higher education; 

E. Institution’s program shall be in 
operation for long enough time to 
permit a reasonably critical judg- 
ment of its program; 

F. The minimum length of a program 
for recognition shall be at least 
two academic years beyond the high 
school. 

III. Admission to the accredited list 
should be based on a visit to and a report 
concerning the. institution by competent 
examiners. 

IV. The agency should have an adequate 
and systematic means of checking up on 
those institutions it has recognized, to see 
that they continue to maintain programs 
of satisfactory quality. 

V. To be recognized an agency should 
have been in operation for at least 3 years 
since the time of its first published list of 
institutions. 

VI. In principle the Office of Education 
should recognize only one accrediting 
agency in any given professional field. 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
the job is one for an established agency 
or agencies, national or regional. The 
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American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education is the national agency. 
It co-operates with the respective regional 
agencies. 

At Madison, Wis., in August, 1950, 
AACTE held its School for Executives. It 
was decided that departmental accredita- 
tion would be considered on a permissive 
basis. Special departments could present 
their criteria if they so desired and these 
criteria would be included in an over-all 
institutional accreditation plan. The chief 
state school officers in meeting at Biloxi, 
Miss., in 1950 committed themselves to 
approving only teacher education programs 
in colleges and universities in their respec- 
tive states that are accredited by AACTE. 

Present at the AACTE meeting in Madi- 
son were President Verne C. Fryklund, of 
Stout Institute; President Harvey M. Rice, 
of Oswego State College; and Gerald Bay- 
singer, of Wayne University. There were 
college officiais present who reported in- 
terests in their respective institutions for 
study of various departmental criteria. 
There seemed no time to lose if considera- 
tion was to be given to inclusion of in- 
dustrial arts. It was agreed that the several 
professional groups of industrial-arts teach- 
ers should be consulted. 

Since Fryklund is chairman of the 
Mississippi Valley Industrial Arts Con- 
ference, whose members also belong to 
other organizations, he agreed to place 
the problem of accreditation before that 
body in 1950 by way of a half day con- 
ference. It was also agreed that it should 
appear on the agenda of the industrial-arts 
section of the AVA in Miami in 1950. It 
also should be presented as one of the 
considerations of the American Industrial 
Arts Association meeting in New York 
City in 1950. All of these came to pass. 

Dean M. R. Trabue, of Pennsylvania 
State College, School of Education, is chair- 
man of the Accreditation Committee of the 
AACTE. There would need to be a repre- 
sentative group of industrial-arts teacher 
educators to act as a committee to co- 
ordinate with AACTE. In consequence 
of deliberations of the groups afore-men- 
tioned, there came the following repre- 
sentative committee: 

American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education: Verne C. Fryklund, 
The Stout Institute, Menomonie, Wis. 

American Industrial Arts Association: 
DeWitt Hunt, Oklahoma A and M College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 


Industrial Arts Section — American 
Vocational Association: Gordon O. Wilber, 
State Teachers College, Oswego, N. Y. 

Ex-Officio Member: John Ludington, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. 

National Association of Industrial 
Teacher Trainers: Dewey Barich, Kent 
State University, Kent, Ohio. 

Member at Large: E. E. Erickson, Santa 
Barbara State College, University of Cali- 
fornia, Santa Barbara, Calif. 

Industrial Arts Conference of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley: John Friese, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 

American Council on Industrial Arts 
Education: Walter R. Williams, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. 

Secretary: Gerald Baysinger, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Mich. 

Because of his position as president of 
a member college of AACTE, Fryklund 
was drafted as chairman. Gerald Bay- 
singer, of Wayne University, present at 
the AACTE School for Executives at 
Madison, offered to co-ordinate the work 
of the committee by way of a doctoral 
dissertation and also agreed to serve as 
secretary of this committee. 

Baysinger has studied the current litera- 
ture and has held consultations preparatory 
to drawing up criteria that would be sub- 
mitted for consideration by the committee. 
These criteria would advance to doctoral 
study and be developed objectively. They 
would be submitted in the form of tenta- 
tive standards to all departments of in- 
dustrial-arts teacher education for review 
and recommendations. Majority opinion 
could be adopted for the standards. The 
foregoing steps briefly outline the operating 
procedure. 

Baysinger has reported good progress 
and tentative standards will soon be in 
the hands of the committee. After revisions » 
have been made, the new standards will 
be sent to the various departments. Fol- 
lowing are questions that have already 
arisen: 

1. Should there be standards of a kind 
that respect somewhat differing philoso- 
phies of industrial arts, or is there just 
one philosophy and what is it? 

2. Isn’t institutional or departmental 
accreditation at its best, an indirect meas- 
ure of the success of graduates in the 
field? 

3. Many departments prepare both in- 
dustrial arts and vocational teachers. Both 
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serve our youth well. Does this deserve 
consideration in establishing standards? 

4. Should the problem of the “60 per 
cent” be taken into account? What about 
publications such as “Education for all 
American Youth’ (NEA) and “Schools 
for a New World” (ASAA — Yearbook 
25). Should industrial arts in upper sec- 
ondary levels contribute to occupational 
adjustment of our youth? 

5. Should there be specified content for 
industrial-arts teacher education or should 
the natural course of events take care of it? 

6. Are there differences between indus- 
trial-arts teacher education and secondary 
school industrial arts as to shop types, 
methods, and philosophy? 

7. The foregoing point raises the ques- 
tion whether the standards should be 
flexible enough to provide for upgrading 
of teachers in terms of educational prepara- 
tion, practical experience, and teaching 
experience? Or, should it be on an all- 
or-nothing basis even though it may not 
be consistent with the present status of 
the teachers in the field. 

8. Should standards take into account 
whether the teachers and the students 
actually use the equipment available? This 
may be related to item number two. 

9. How important is the service area 
in planning a program? A service area can 
have a stagnating as well as helpful influ- 
ence. Perhaps research and experimenta- 
tion on the college level will find an answer 
to this question. 


10. Should the teacher education pro- 
gram include minors as well as majors? 
There are arguments pro and con. 

11. Should there be a general shop or 
unit shop program, all of one kind or 
nothing? Or, should good judgments and 
compromises in favor of the taxpayer, 
present equipments and enrollments, be 
considered? 

12. Can we do without books? Should 
certain industrial-arts books, bulletins, and 
magazines appear in the library? 

13. Should the standards be such as to 
require training of teachers for elementary 
school, junior high school, and senior high 
school? Or, should we train teachers with- 
out consideration of level of eventual 
service? 

14. Should we tackle the industrial arts 
— coach combination? 

15. Should an industrial-arts teacher 
possess maintenance of equipment skills 
as well as construction skills? Should his 
shop and equipment always be in top 
order? Are there basic competencies? 

16. Should safety education be an in- 
tegral part of the program? 

17. Should there be depth of skill on 
the part of the teacher in one or two 
activities or a little in a good many? 
Would his eventual service in junior or 
senior school be considered? 

And so this paper closes with a scatter- 
ing few questions, more or less important, 
remaining and untouched. The task ahead 
is chock-full of variables and there seems 


An Outsider Looks In* 


JAMES McKINNEY 


Executive Vice-President 
American Technical Society 
Chicago, Ill. 


You will note that the title of my talk, 
“An Outsider Looks In,” leaves a rather 
wide-open field for mounting a horse and 
galloping off in all directions. I could have 
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considered such questions as: “What’s 
Next in Industrial Arts?” or, “What Is 
Good About Industrial Arts?” or, “What 
Are the Differences Between Industrial 
Arts and Vocational Education?” 

But I propose to keep closer to the 
ground and tackle a very simple and funda- 
mental idea which I feel there is some 
danger of forgetting. My subject is: “Rev- 
erence for Skill.” 

By skill I mean every kind of skill that 
adds to our material comfort and spiritual 


to be no god to bring us sudden and 
complete comfort. There may never be 
a full and satisfactory set of standards for 
industrial arts. There may always be some 
dissatisfactions. Did you ever hear your 
college president fuss about the accrediting 
standards now “imposed” on the college? 
And it seems now that he is to get more. 

Under whatever philosophy of industrial 
arts, or plan for accreditation, it is satisfy- 
ing to know that our youth can acquire the 
know-how for the fashioning of the ma- 
terials of industry into objects of need 
and of comfort and of beauty. We should 
be allowed to do that much, and to do 
it properly and safely, with its attendant 
learnings, beginning with simple materials 
in the grades and including the more 
difficult materials in the upper levels of 
high school. Each material has its special 
know-how. Let’s do that much sincerely 
with just a few ethereal claims attending 
our efforts. 

Complete change of practice or philoso- 
phy seems unnecessary. Refinement should 
rather be our goal. The enumeration of 
issues in this discussion does not imply 
irreconcilable differences. In fact, these 
issues seem neither black nor white. Some 
shade of gray may perhaps achieve the 
improvement we are seeking. My purpose 
in raising these issues has been to present 
them as a catalyst for thought so that 
means may be found to establish standards 
which will lead industrial arts to new 
heights of achievement. 


growth. From reverence for skill grows 
the desire to be skillful. As a skill develops, 
knowledge also develops, for skill — after 
all — is wisdom in action. 

Civilization began with skills — the skills 
of shelter building, of hunting, of agri- 
culture, and the cultivation of inhibitions. 

I believe that every child has an inherent 
curiosity to know as well as a natural 
reverence for skill that grows in stature 
under liberty in law. That is our starting 
point. How do we develop the desire for 
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skill? To live in an atmosphere of real 
craftsmanship is a fine way to get an in- 
troduction to the beginning skills of any 
craft. This holds true whether it is a 
teacher-student relationship or a teacher 
trainer-apprentice teacher relationship. 
Watching a master work is a simple, direct 
method of learning a skill. It is also an 
experience in discipline. 

But the process must not stop there. 

A student will not be worth his salt if 
he doesn’t soon turn from a copycat into 
a self-propelled person with the idea of 
someday surpassing the skill of the master. 
This challenge must be continually in the 
air if we are to make sure that the younger 
generation will turn out better workers than 
their forefathers. 


Developing the Essentials 


Every teaching job in a teacher-training 
school or school shop is tied to three 
essentials: skill, knowledge, and attitude. 

The shop teacher especially has a unique 
opportunity to develop not only skill but 
also a healthy attitude toward work, tools, 
and machines. Reverence for a teacher’s 
skill leaves a mark on the student that is 
not easily measured or removed. 

A school shop can thus become the 
center of real work relationships as we 
make our projects and methods more di- 
rectly related to the real life of the school 
or the community. 

A shop teacher or teacher trainer should 
be a master of his particular skills and of 
the related knowledge of the craft which 
he teaches in exactly the same way that a 
good English teacher should be a master 
of grammar, rhetoric, and literature. A 
shop teacher will soon lose his distinctive 
quality and his reason for being in the 
shop if he does not have the skills that 
his students can admire with reverence. 
Whenever there is evidence of a shop 
degenerating into an uncontrolled play- 
room, the main value of industrial arts has 
gone out the window. 

I think it is possible to walk into a 
school shop and recognize the high quality 
of the teaching. There may be noise, but 
there is no confusion; the individuals know 
how to use the tools and machines which 
they have at their disposal. 

It is the teacher who creates this whole- 
some atmosphere of the shop — an atmos- 
phere of serious, yet happy, work relations. 
It is the teacher who leads the boy to 
discover the joy that comes from work in 


which he has expressed his personality 
through tools and materials. 

The greatest satisfaction of the artist, 
the sculptor, the metalworker, and the 
woodworker comes from this. It is some- 
thing you learn by doing. It is a real satis- 
faction to know that there are a great 
many teachers of industrial arts and voca- 
tional education who are definitely making 
contributions to character, as well as 
training hands. 


The Teacher's Skill Leaves a Lasting 
Impression 

A good teacher is one who lives with 
his students, sharing their problems, their 
hopes, and their aspirations. He does this, 
not from any sense of duty, but rather 
because he finds pleasure in helping young 
minds solve problems, improve their skills, 
and grow in mental maturity. 

In every class in school there are some 
youngsters whom the experts have not yet 
classified, and for whom they have yet to 
plan. The school shop is often the only 
place where many of these students find 
joy in the learning process. A shop teacher 
has unusual opportunities for really getting 
to know his students, and particularly those 
who excel in this type of work. 

The greatest opportunities for develop- 
ing real craftsmanship and good attitudes 
toward work come in hours outside of a 
regular classroom. True, this is an extra- 
curricular investment by the teacher; but 
special attention given to a boy who has 
a flair for handling tools and making things 
is an investment in social security which 
will bring large returns. It is from this 
group of yovogsters that our surgeons, 
engineers, research workers, tool designers, 
toolmakers, experts in building construc- 
tion, silversmiths, and good shop teachers 
will come. 

It has been my privilege to note in 
talking with business and professional men 
that a large number of them do remember 
their contact with the shop teacher. What 
they learned from their craft teacher in 
the way of skills and attitudes toward 
work has paid off in big returns. 

Such teachers are often the great un- 
known ones. For instance, I do not expect 
that many of you will recognize the names 
of John Elliot, Percival Chubb, Augustus 
Klock, Wyllis P. Kent, Peter Dykema, 
William Oberlies, A. W. Richards, or 
Leonard Wahlstrom. All of these men were 
teachers at the Ethical Culture School in 


New York during the period between 1908 
and 1918, when I had the privilege of 
being associated with them as a teacher at 
the same school. Two of these men had 
Ph.D. degrees, some had no scholastic de- 
gree. Yet I know of no group of teachers — 
master teachers in art, music, science, 
ethics, or shopwork — whose influence on 
students had such a deep and far-reaching 
result. Among their students we now 
recognize some of our outstanding doctors, 
lawyers, scientists, artists, successful busi- 
poets, musicians, and 


nessmen, writers, 


actors. 


Ford Awards Spur Workmanship 


A comparatively recent movement con- 
cerning our school shop activities is be- 
ginning to have a very marked effect on 
developing a reverence for skill on the 
part of the general public and the parents 
of our children. I refer to the Ford Motor 
Company’s Industrial Arts Award program. 
I have seen these annual exhibits, and each 
year I notice a step-up in the quality of 
design and workmanship of the projects 
submitted in competition for these awards. 

On August 24, 1951, Herb Graffis of the 
Chicago Sun-Times made this timely 
statement: “The older businessman who 
is bellyaching about youngsters wanting 
to coast along without work or ambition 
should take a treatment by going out to 
our Museum of Science and Industry the 
next couple of weeks. He should look at 
the best of 2500 exhibits that high school 
lads and lasses made for the Industrial 
Arts Awards, annually presented by the 
Ford Motor Company. It will astonish 
any businessman to see the excellence 
of these kids’ achievements in wrought 
metal, patternmaking, machine-shop work, 
molding, plastics, electrical equipment, me- 
chanical and architectural drawing, and 
printing. . . .” 

In referring to a local boy who won one 
of the outstanding prizes, Graffis says: 
“When Joe gets out of high school, he told 
me at lunch, he wants to be a mechanical 
draftsman. If you need a smart sound kid 
for this work, keep your eye on Joe. His 
dad is a machinist with the Sunbeam Elec- 
tric Company; his brother, Jerry, is a 
machinist with the Wire Sales Corporation. 
Joe says they are both top masters at 
their work, and have inspired him. So he 
is determined to be a success in his field 
of American industry. Talking with this 
quiet, earnest representative of American 
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youth whose work shines in that industrial 
arts exhibit is a sure cure for any sour- 
pussed old businessman who bellyaches 
about what happens to kids today.” 

I hope that some day the Ford Motor 
Company will recognize the tremendous 
social value of this exhibit and be willing 
to stand the expense of creating a sort of 
freedom train to take it across the country. 
It would have an immense effect on every 
community that saw it. 

This exhibit is a real challenge to every 
teacher of industrial arts and vocational 
education. All boys do not have a flair for 
handling tools and machines, but all can 
appreciate good work and gain recognition 
for doing the best they can. To inspire an 
average boy to do his best is not always 
an easy task. But it is the everlasting 
challenge of the teacher to discover some 
form of work where the boy will find him- 
self by the old process of losing himself in 
a self-directed activity which makes for 
skill, knowledge, and good work attitudes. 

Repetition of uninteresting tasks has no 
place in our industrial-arts shop. Further- 
more, we cannot afford to let sloppy work 
go unchallenged. We must never fail to 
praise all the little things that are done 
well. A teacher’s praise is one of the 
greatest incentives to reaching goals that 
appear beyond a student’s grasp. 


Learning During Leisure 

We are fortunate that there are other 
forces at work stemming from our school 
shops for developing this reverence for 
skill. Amazing things are being done in 
such extracurricular activities as the Boy 
Scouts, the Future Farmers of America, 
the Future Homemakers of America, the 
New Farmers of America, the various 
model-building associations covering air- 
craft, automobiles, yachts, railroad; and 
also the various labor union awards that 
are given to apprentices. All of these make 
me very hopeful about the future of 
America. It is amazing to observe the 
amount of technical knowledge that mem- 
bers of these various associations have de- 
veloped out of books and by research 
experiments going on in basements and 
club houses. 

As long as we have good teachers in 
our school shops, who are also taking an 
active part in the work of such extra- 
curricular organizations, I do not worry 
over headlines telling about the apparent 
moral lapses among our young people, 


even though I do get a little frightened 
when I think of what has happened in the 
field of sports. I do not think that any of 
the boys who won the Special Achievement 
Awards in the Ford Industrial Arts com- 
petition are going to be tempted by the 
dirty pieces of silver from a gambler’s bag; 
this type of outstanding skill will help 
them make money the honest way. 

We need a more serious interest on the 
part of parents in what the boy is doing 
in the school shop. Parents and school 
authorities ought to give unstinted praise 
and encouragement to this type of work, 
because this is the kind of activity most 
of our children will eventually find them- 
selves in. We need more local exhibits 
showing the activity of our school shops. 
We need to invite parents and members 
of civic organizations to come and see. 
When they do, they will get a better under- 
standing of what the school shop is sup- 
posed to do. 

I feel there has been a wrong emphasis 
in looking at some of our school activities. 
This has led some parents and students 
to see the school as a sort of social club 
devoted to turning out glamour girls or 
athletes. Or they regard it as a place where 
the school authorities guarantee to make 
your child or mine a smarter or richer 
person. 

All education must be concerned with 
providing the right kind of learning situa- 
tion which will enable young people to 
develop their native capacities to the 
fullest. Education must provide an equal 
opportunity for all to grow to mental 
maturity, for the purpose of doing the 
work of the world better than our fore- 
fathers did it. 


Good Teacher-Trainers Impart 
Reverence for Skill 


I would like now to direct my gospel 
of reverence for skill more directly to the 
teacher-training college. Here the good 
teacher becomes wedded to his job; he 
dedicates himself to the task of guarantee- 
ing the highest quality of skillful teaching. 
He develops in his students a great rever- 
ence for his skill; he imparts to them a 
code of ethics in their work. He brings 
his students to believe in these things 
implicitly. Thus in turn the students — 
the young teachers of tomorrow — absorb 
the same spirit of dedication to the ideals 
of good teaching. They come to realize 
that they must not let down in these 


endeavors to influence their students in 
the proper ways of work and life. 

Reverence for skill — particularly that 
of the master teacher’s skill —is some- 
thing that you do not get completely out 
of a book or from lectures or from any 
system of self-check examinations. /t is 
something of the spirit. It is absorbed 
from another person and becomes a part 
of you in the same way that you get 
energy from the oxygen you breathe. It 
comes from the ability to strike a respon- 
sive fire in your student. It must be kindled 
by your own enthusiasm, imagination, and 
personality. Without this, your teaching 
will remain lifeless, even though it is based 
on an inspired theory. 

When young teachers leave your train- 
ing institution, they shoulder a great re- 
sponsibility. In some ways an apprentice 
teacher may be ill-prepared to teach when 
he goes to his own school shop. For one 
thing, industrial arts does not have the 
established, definite, fixed subject-matter 
of mathematics, English, or geography. If 
he goes into a big-city system, he may be 
placed in a teaching position which de- 
mands skills in a craft in which he has 
only a limited experience. Or he may 
find himself in a small town where he has 
the complete responsibility for establishing 
a program witho. . much help and without 
the kind of equipment he had in the 





Student working on a core box in 
the patternmaking depariment of 
the Milwaukee Vocational and 
Adult Schools 


— Photo submitted by Stanley O. Opsahl, 
teacher of photography 
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teacher-training institution. I do not think 
it is possible in a four-year program to 
give a thorough training in a large number 
of specific crafts together with supplement- 
ary technical related knowledge that be- 
longs to the craft and the necessary theory 
and practice of teaching. 


Experience First, Theory Later 

I feel it would help the total training 
program if the student teacher came to 
the school with a professional skill in some 
recognized craft. Perhaps we spend too 
much time on the theory of education and 
educational methods in those beginning 
years. Perhaps some of this material would 
be better digested if it came later when the 
teacher had some teaching experience. I 
know that the members of the engineering 
staffs in a university often wonder just 
what is taught in a school of education. 

I recall being asked such questions as: 
“Do you really have enough content to 
keep people busy during the number of 
hours you spend on this thing you call 
educational method and theory? Do teach- 
ers really put that stuff into practice?” 

The real difficulty about the problems 
of educational method and theory is their 
effervescent quality. In any teacher’s life- 
time, three or four theories may be de- 
veloped with signs of becoming the final 
answer to this question of what and how 
to teach. And then these theories go 
through the stages of birth, growth, de- 
generation, decay, and death in a few 
years. 

Often what is recognized as a step 
forward consists only of a skillfully argued 
opinion rather than tested experience. 
Often such opinion results in putting real 
insight out of action for a long time. 
“Skipper” Charles Allen had a direct ap- 
proach to the whole problem of teaching 
a vocational skill. The principles which 
he and his staff developed at Newport 
News in World War I could have been 
squeezed into a 100-page pamphlet. Later 
he developed his presentation into a full- 
sized book, and I am not sure he made it 
plainer by this effort. During World War 
II some bright fellows condensed these 
principles onto a 3 by 2 card. (Of course, 
it is not that simple.) 

Every successful teacher knows that the 
basis of his success lies in the continued, 
careful, never ending preparation for every 
lesson given. The plan of preparation need 
not slavishly follow any pattern, either. 


Very seldom can we prepare educational 
soup that-is hot and nourishing if we 
merely use a quick warmover procedure. 
We are compelled by the changing situa- 
tion of every class to add new ingredients 
to the brew. 


What About Graduate Work? 


Sometimes I get a little concerned about 
a student’s reason for taking graduate 
work. Is it to get more dollars, or more 
power? 

How many teachers are taking graduate 
work in the subject they are teaching? 
How many shop teachers are taking gradu- 
ate work in research and administration? 
How many of these teachers have all the 
qualifications for this type of work? How 
many jobs are there open in this kind of 
work? How many football and basketball 
coaches with industrial arts as a sideline 
are taking graduate courses in industrial 
arts in order to reach some high school 
salary requirement covering a degree? 

I often wonder how many of the G.I.’s 
now enrolled for physical education as a 
main dish and industrial arts as a dessert 
will later plague the graduate school in 
industrial arts for advanced degrees. Is 
there a danger that our graduate’s think- 
ing may be colored by the thought that 
his studies are a sort of Educational 
Christmas Savings Bank where you watch 
your credit grow? Is there a danger in 
the possibility of some bright boy’s ob- 
taining a B.A. and then slipping on to 
the coveted M.A. or Ph.D. with limited 
teaching experience in industrial arts or 
vocational education? 

The graduate schools should offer courses 
in subject matter designed not only to 
produce research workers and administra- 
tors but also to broaden the knowledge and 
skills of the teacher. I see no reason for 
not giving educational credit to teachers 
who get together for a period of three 
or four weeks to sweat out the details of 
a new project or a new course of study 
under the supervision of the State Depart- 
ment. The experience has real practical 
value and will add much to the teaching 
skill of those who participate in the activ- 
ity. I know this is being done in some 
states, but I do not believe it is a general 
practice to grant credit for the work. I 
also like the Michigan Co-operative Plan. 
This new angle of vocational teacher- 
training should be watched with interest. 

Promoting mental maturity should be 


a first consideration of a graduate school. 
The skills of speaking and writing plainly 
could be part of this training. I would 
also favor subject matter on an engineer- 
ing level to enrich the teacher’s technical 
background. Then there is the whole field 
of social science and the psychology of 
work relations, and the field of ethics 
which stems from everlasting devotion to 
working for an increase in the practice, 
knowledge, and love of what is right. I 
would also urge a serious study of the 
unique features of our great Republic 
with its resounding freedoms and with its 
compulsions such as public education and 
public health. Furthermore, there is the 
gréat field of the arts which adds beauty 
to our structures. All of these subjects 
are, from my point of view, material for 
the industrial arts teacher who is taking 
graduate work. 


Thinking for Ourselves 


I sense a tendency in the educational 
thought of our times to induce the indi- 
vidual teacher not to arrive at his own 
convictions by his own thinking, but to 
make his convictions the same as those 
that come ready-made. 

I know that when the teacher is on 
his own in front of his class, he soon 
realizes that he has to meet with an ever 
changing situation. He has to change his 
pace and- method of attack like a good 
open field runner on a football field. If 
he is well trained, if he has had extended 
field practice in meeting such situations, if 
he loves his work, if he is sincere, I believe 
he will solve his problems by his own 
thinking. 

A young teacher must have some definite 
ethical concepts to guide his general con- 
duct and his relationship with his class, 
with his fellow teachers, and with his 
community. It is, therefore, a direct obliga- 
tion of the teacher-training institution to 
make young teachers morally better by 
accepting the challenge of a steadfast 
respect for the truth; for a simple sincerity 
in the inherent worth of all students; a 
love and reverence for the skills and 
knowledge of his profession; and a sincere 
desire that in all his relations with his 
students he will strive to bring out the best 
in his students. These are moral virtues 
which have the natural reaction of bringing 
out the best in the person who puts them 
into practice. 

I am deeply appreciative of the tre- 
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mendous contribution that the men of this 
group have made for the cause of industrial 
arts and vocational education. Your field 
of activity has been accepted by all edu- 
cators; you have made real contributions 
to the literature of your field. We have 
come a long way since 1900, and the most 
interesting thing about our profession is 
the everlasting challenge of youth for an 
adequate preparation for living. My only 
purpose in throwing some questions into 
the pot of our thinking lies in the fear 
of our becoming static and unwilling to 
meet the problems of the changing times in 
which we live. 

It is fortunate that a// master teachers 
are not in the great institutions of learn- 
ing, even though many are found there. 
It is a matter of first importance that the 
teachers in a training college covering in- 
dustrial arts or vocational education should 
be masters of some specific craft. 

Equally important for the student, how- 
ever, is to sit at the feet of a master 
teacher of his other studies—to share 
the thrill of the experience of seeing this 
teacher develop an idea and open the doors 
of the minds of his students to receive it. 
As he opens these doors, note his sincerity, 
his order of progression in the development 
of the subject, his handling of the com- 
plexity of the new principles which are 
developed at every step — and all to the 
end of challenging the student to think. 

I am not too worried about the things 
that a student will forget in terms of 
theoretical knowledge in his experience at 
a college or university, if I have the as- 
surance that he takes with him the im- 
print on his personality of a number of 
men who have taken his immature concept 
of a teacher’s job and placed it on a 
pedestal that he never can quite reach. 

If he has learned to work skillfully with 
tools and machines, if he has learned to 
feel joy in working with young people and 
has been accepted by them as a guide and 
counselor, if he has served an apprentice- 
ship in teaching for a year or more under 
a master teacher covering the skills of 
how to teach the subject, I do not worry 
too much about this new teacher meeting 
the challenge of his job. 


Work Is Love Made Visible 


As a fitting close to what I have said, 
I would like to quote from the Principles 
of Vocational Education, written by my 
good friend, Dr. Franklin J. Keller. Since 


his book is not an American Technical 
Society publication, I will be pardoned for 
the plug I make for his excellent text. 
The portion that I am about to quote is 
from a sort of prologue to the book, and 
expresses more adequately than I can my 
gospel of work. It is taken from “The 
Prophet,” by Kahlil Gibran: 

“Then a plowman said: ‘Speak to us of 
work,’ and he answered saying: . . . Always 
you have been told that work is a curse 
and a labor of misfortune. But I say to 
you, when you work, you fulfill the part 
of earth’s dream assigned to you when 
that dream was born. 

«“«. . . All knowledge is vain save when 
there is work, and all work is empty save 
where there is love.’ Often I have heard 
you say as if speaking in sleep: ‘He who 
works in marble and finds the shape of 
his own soul in stone is nobler than he who 
plows the soil. 

“‘*And he who seizes the rainbow to 
lay on a plaque in the likeness of man is 
more than he who makes the sandals for 
our feet, but I say not in sleep but in 
over-wakefulness of noontide that the 
winds speak not more sweetly to the 
giant oaks than to the least of all the 
blades of grass. 


“And he alone is great who turns the 
voice of the wind into a song that is 
sweeter by his own loving. 

“‘Work is love made visible. 

“And if you cannot work with love, 
but only with distaste, it is better that you 
should leave your work, and sit at the gate 
of the temple and beg alms of those who 
work with joy. For if you bake bread with 
indifference, you bake a bitter bread that 
feeds but half man’s hunger. And if you 
grudge the crushing of the grapes, your 
grudge distills a poison to the wine. 

“And if you sing though as angels and 
love not the singing, you muffle men’s ears 
to the voices of the day and the voices 
of the night.’ ” 

The work of the teacher is based on a 
love for young people. His profession is 
one of the greatest, as it is concerned with 
the development of young minds and the 
formation of character in the most im- 
portant stage of mental growth. 

The young teacher should enter his 
profession with the spirit of a disciple 
dedicated to a cause. He will find great 
happiness and success in-his chosen field 
in proportion to his skill to impart what 
has been taught, and to his ability to grow 
in wisdom on the job. 





Scene in the electrical shop at the open house held on high school day, 
April 19, 1951, at the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


—Submitted by Warren L. Carter, graduate student 
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Leaders in Industrial Education 


WILLIAM T. BAWDEN 


Emeritus Professor 
Kansas State Teachers College 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


(Continued from page 10 of the January, 1952, issue) 


GEORGE EDMUND MYERS 


There are special reasons for personal satisfaction in writing 
about the subject of this sketch, for our paths ~rossed under 
unusual circumstances in widely separated parts of the country, 
although neither of us was aware of the juxtaposition until years 
later. First, he served five years as principal of a technical high 
school in Washington, D. C., where, four years later, I was 
appointed to the staff of the U. S. Bureau of Education. Next, 
he served as second principal of the State Manual Training 
Normal School of Pittsburg, Kans., now the Kansas State 
Teachers College, where, 22 years later, I was appointed head 
of the department of industrial education. 

Our first meeting was at the U. S. Bureau of Education, now 
Office of Education, in Washington, in the late fall of 1914. Dr. 
Myers had recently returned from a year of study and investiga- 
tion in Europe, and called to inquire whether the Bureau would 
be interested in publishing the report of a study of a number 
of vocational schools, particularly German schools. I was too 
new at my job to know how such matters were handled, but 
we had a conference with the editor-in-chief of the Bureau 
publications, at which we both received some helpful suggestions 
on the kinds of material the Bureau might be interested in 
publishing. We learned also that the Bureau had not at that 
time published a report of an investigation such as Dr. Myers 
had made. We then had an interview with Dr. Claxton, Com- 


missioner of Education, at which tentative plans and commitments 


were agreed upon, and the report was subsequently published as 
a Bulletin. During the years since 1914, we have had numerous 
personal contacts, as will appear hereafter. 


Education 

George Edmund Myers was born at Massillon, Iowa, on 
November 26, 1871, and is a graduate of Ottawa University, 
Ottawa, Kans., with the A.B. degree in 1896. Incidentally, this 
is the same year in which I received my A.B. degree from 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio. Myers enrolled for graduate 
work in mathematics at the University of Chicago, where he 
was awarded the A.M. degree in 1901; and at Clark University, 
Worcester, Mass., Ph.D. degree, 1906. He also completed one 
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year of postdoctoral study at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, in 1914-15. 

His teaching experience began in Muskogee, Okla., where he 
was a teacher of history in Bacone Indian School for three 
years, 1896-99. He served for three years, 1901-04, in the 
senior high school, Colorado Springs, Colo., one and one-half 
years as teacher of mathematics, and the same length of time 
as principal. For five years, 1906-11, he was principal of the 
McKinley Manual Training High School, in Washington, D. C. 





George Edmund Myers 


In September, 1911, he was appointed the second principal 
of the State Manual Training Normal School of Pittsburg, Kans., 
now Kansas State Teachers College, and left in August, 1913. 
A political upheaval in Kansas brought about the abolition of 
the board of regents and the appointment of a new board which 
demanded the resignations of the heads of the three State Normai 
Schools. 

The year, 1913-14, was spent in a study of vocational schools 
in Europe, and during the following three years, 1914-17, Myers 
was supervisor of continuation classes in the public schools of 
New York City. 

In the fall of 1917, he was appointed professor of vocational 
education and guidance at the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, which position he held up to the time of his retirement, 
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in February, 1942. Since that date he has made his home in 
Ann Arbor. 


Supplementary Activities 

In addition to his regular duties, as indicated, he served as 
lecturer in the department of education, George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C., from 1907 to 1910. Also, he 
was guest professor in the summer sessions at the State University 
of Indiana, Bloomington, 1915; New York University, New York 
City, 1917; University of California, Berkeley, 1928; and the 
University of Colorado, Boulder, 1942. 

His contributions to the progress of industrial arts, vocational 
education, and guidance in his adopted state of Michigan were 
especially noteworthy. Through the co-operation of the Michigan 
State Department of Education, the University of Michigan, and 
the local boards of education, Dr. Myers served as director of 
a series of vocational education surveys: Grand Rapids, 1919; 
Detroit, 1920; Flint, 1922; Kalamazoo, 1924 and 1936. Also, 
he was a member of the commission that conducted the state 
survey of technical and higher education in Massachusetts, 
in 1923. 


The Kansas Episode 


Elsewhere I have written in a somewhat different vein con- 
cerning Dr. Myers’ term of service as principal of the State 
Manual Training Normal School of Pittsburg, Kans.’ It is 
sufficient for the purposes of this narrative to recall that the 
Manual Training Normal School was established, in 1903, as 
an “Auxiliary” or “Branch” of the older and well-established 
State Normal School of Emporia. The same was true of the 
State Normal School of Hays, which opened in 1901. This 
relationship did not prove satisfactory, and friends began agitating 
for separation, and independent status for the Pittsburgh school. 
The founder and first principal of the school, R. S. Russ, was 
forced out in 1911, because of his activity in this movement, 
and Dr. Myers was appointed, with the definite understanding 
that the “Branch” status of the Pittsburg school was to continue. 

Before going to Pittsburg Dr. Myers knew very little of the 
nature of the controversy among the three schools, and nothing 
of the intensity of the feeling that had developed in Pittsburg, 
not only among faculty and students but in the community. 
The conditions of his appointment left him no alternative to 
support of the policies of the board of regents. The necessity for 
this stand seems not to have been understood by some of his 
colleagues in the faculty, and some of the leading citizens of 
the community, who were determined upon separation from the 
parent school in Emporia. Consequently, Dr. Myers was never 
really forgiven for his refusal to join forces with those who 
decided to challenge the authority of the board of regents, and 
to precipitate the issue of separation. After two years of 
maneuver, discord, and frustration, the struggle for independence 
was finally won, in 1913. A new governor was elected, who 
promptly appointed a new board committed to the policy of 
separating the institutions. 

One of the measures adopted to put an end to the controversy, 
and to promote peace and harmony, was the decision to appoint 
new heads for all three Normal Schools. And so, Dr. Myers had 


‘Bawden, The Struggle for Independence and the Administration of George E. Myers. 
Chapter VI, A History of Kansas State Teachers College, 1903-1941. To. be published 
by the College, probably in January, 1952. 


to leave. The achievements of his subsequent career suggest 
something of the service he might have rendered to the struggling 
young Kansas State Manual Training Normal School if he had 
been given the opportunity. 


Control of Vocational Education 

The following year, 1913-14, Dr. Myers spent in a study 
of vocational schools in Europe, principally in Germany, the 
report of which was published as a Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau 
of Education, as previously noted.* This report came out at 
a time when there was much public discussion of and con- 
troversy over the respective merits of the “unit versus dual 
control” systems for the administration of vocational education. 

In order to make clear the full significance of Dr. Myers’ 
report, it seems necessary to digress at this point, and to review 
the background of this controversy concerning the administrative 
control of vocational education. This was an important episode 
in the history of vocational education in the United States. 

Massachusetts originally provided for the establishment of 
a system of “independent”’ industrial schools, in 1906, and the 
administration of the program by an Industrial Education Com- 
mission independent of the State Board of Education. This 
arrangement was terminated in 1909, by a revision of the law 
which abolished the independent commission, and transferred 
the administration of vocational education to a reorganized 
State Board of Education. Most of the other states, in time, 
adopted the policy of lodging the control of vocational education 
in the same board or department that was responsible for the 
regular public schools. In Kansas and a few other states, a 
State Board for Vocational Education was provided for in the 
law, but its personnel was identical with that of the State Board 
of Education. The most common form or organization was a 


~ 8George E. Myers, Problems of Vocational Education in Germany. Bulletin, 1915, 
No. 33. U. S. Bureau of Education, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
paper, 46 pp. 





Arts and crafts products made by students of Tucson 
Senior High School, Tucson, Ariz. Submitted by Harry 
A. Goldstein, instructor of photography 

— Photograph by Ken Kemmeries 
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section or division of vocational education in the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

When the Smith-Hughes Federal Vocational Education law 
was enacted, in 1917, each state was required, upon accepting 
the provisions of the law, to designate a state board of at least 
three members. It was provided that this board might be the 
existing state board of education, any other board having charge 
of the administration of public education or of any kind of 
vocational education, or an entirely new board created for the 
purpose. By the close of 1918 it was reported that, “of the 48 
states, 35 have designated the state board of education or the 
state department of public instruction; eleven have designated 
a state board for vocational education or industrial education; one 
a state board of agriculture; and one a state high school board.’ 

“Of all the laws passed in the states west of New York, none 
in the period under discussion were as complete as those enacted 
by the state of Wisconsin up to and including 1911; none were 
as much quoted and discussed.’* Adopting the policy of separate 


%Bawden, Vocational Education. From the Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1916-1918. Bulletin, 1919, No. 25. U. S. Bureau of Education, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

‘Charles A. Bennett, History of Manual and Industrial Education, 1870 *o0 1917 
(Peoria, Ill.: The Manual Arts Press, 1937), p. 540 





Television 


control, the Wisconsin Act of 1911 provided for a State Board 
of Industrial Education consisting of nine members. Of these, 
three were ex officio members: the state superintendent of public 
instruction, the dean of the extension department and the dean 
of the college of engineering of the University of Wisconsin. 
Six members were to be appointed by the governor, three em- 
ployers of labor, and three skilled employees. 

The law provided that, in ary community of 5000 population 
or over, a local board of industrial education might be appointed, 
by the “regular” board of education. The superintendent of 
public schools was to be, ex officio, chairman of the board, and 
two employers and two employees were to be appointed. “This 
law gave to Wisconsin a system of vocational education that 
could not be destroyed by the opposition of academic-minded 
schoolmen, and one that gave employees equal place with em- 
ployers on controlling boards.” The board in each city was 
vested with authority to levy a tax for the support of the voca- 
tional education program, and complete control of its operations. 
Although this plan has been followed with great success in 
Wisconsin, it did not make much headway in other states. 


(To be continued) 


in Education 


facts 





NORMAN C. PENDERED 


Supervisor, Student Teaching 
State Teachers College 
Millersville, Pa. 


The industrial-arts department of the 
Millersville State Teachers College is 
continuing to present television programs 
regularly over WGAL-TV (Channel 4, 
Lancaster, Pa.). The current series of 
programs is entitled “M.S.T.C. Presents.” 
In general the industrial-arts programs 
seek to illustrate and to demonstrate 
selected phases of handwork in an inter- 
esting and entertaining manner. The pro- 
grams strive to be both educational as 
well as entertaining. Programs are also 
presented by other departments of the 
college. 

The accompanying picture of a recent 
program shows, from left to right, 
Nelson Sears of the broadcasting station 
at the TV camera, Professor Norman C. 
Pendered, demonstrating leatherworking, 
and Professor George R. Anderson of the 
mathematics department acting as tele- 
vision guide and program director. This 


particular program featured a timely sub- 
ject, “Leather Gifts for Christmas.” The 
making of personalized gifts of leather 
was demonstrated with the expressed 
thought that listeners would make some 
of their own gifts. An innovation was the 
preparation of a leather booklet to supple- 
ment the program. It was offered free to 


* 


Television 


listeners and contained pertinent 
about leather, lists of leather suppliers, 
instructional references, and other in- 
formation as well as complete illustrated 
directions for making one of the leather 
projects demonstrated on the program. 
The booklet was designed to test listener 
response which was so encouraging that 
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a revised edition of the booklet was 
prepared. 

Plans for future programs to be 


presented by students and faculty of 
the industrial-arts department include 
“Electric Motors,” “Internal Carving of 
Plastics,” “Bookbinding,” “Pottery Mak- 
ing,” and “Weaving.” 

So far, educators as a whole have 
seemed reluctant to accept television 
either as a means of education or as an 
instrument with which to build and main- 
tain good public relations. As a public 
relations tool, television is probably un- 
equaled in potential influence and cover- 
age. The full influence of television 
programs on the public probably never 
can be measured entirely, but the effect 
is known to be tremendous and far 
reaching. The reader may become more 
cognizant of the potentialities of tele- 
vision in education by considering the 
following statements. Paul Rodenhauser, 
producer at WGAL-TV, estimates con- 
servatively that his station serves at the 
present time more than 55,000 TV sets. 
Since usually more than one person in a 
family observes a television program, 
the potential audience for this particular 
television may be expected to be in excess 
of 150,000 persons. Further, the station 
manager estimates that if only one per 
cent of the television sets in this service 
area were tuned in for a particular pro- 
gram, the video audience would be 
possibly 15,000 or more persons. And, 
these figures are for only one TV station 
in a small eastern city; the coverage 
increases proportionately with the density 
of the population of the area. The possi- 
bilities and implications for education be- 
come apparent at once. The children in 
our schools are doubtless our first means 
to build good public relations; our second 
means is through the parents and other 
adults in the community. Television is 
one vehicle which reaches both groups at 
one time. If our schools are to be modern, 
we must use modern means to inform the 
public of our work. Needless to state, the 
opportunity in our field may be greater 
than in certain other branches of educa- 
tion for our areas are so broad in range 
and scope and so fascinating and in- 
triguing in content. Our schools should 
use television as one means to keep the 
public informed. The way is clear, the 
opportunity is at hand—the rest is up 


to us. 


Home Mechanics Forms 


VINCENT WILLIAMS 


Home Mechanics Teacher 
Lafayette Junior High School 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The successful implementation of a 
course in home mechanics requires, among 
other things, the presentation of material 
that will meet the needs of students in a 
practical and not theoretical fashion. This 
is very necessary since there is a wide 
diversity of activities that may qualify as 
home mechanics subject matter. Failure to 
scrupulously select learning units pertinent 
to the immediate needs of the community 
may lead to disappointment on the parts of 
both teacher and students. 

In an endeavor to determine the needs 
of his classes, the writer undertook a very 
modest survey. A Home Repair Survey 
form was prepared and distributed to stu- 
dents, who took it home and, with the 
assistance of their parents, completed and 
returned it to the teacher. 

The form in question not only afforded 
the instructor some insight into the needs 
of his classes, but served as an effective 
agent for better public relations. 

A second form, the Home Repair Job, 
was prepared as a sort of follow-up to the 
survey form. Information derived from the 
latter aided both the teacher and students 
in agreeing upon a repair job that could be 
done at home. 

After instruction had been given that 
was pertinent to a needed home repair job, 
a student was given a Home Repair Job 
form to take home. Again, to better public 
relations, parents were offered an oppor- 
tunity to participate, this time as graders. 
Later, after the form had been returned to 
the instructor, a final grade was given. 


Home Repair Survey 


A. Place a check mark beside any of the 
following items that you believe needs atten- 
tion in your home: 

Faulty light switches 

Leaking faucets 

Torn window screens 


Fuses that blow out quite frequently 

Leaking garden hose 

Broken window panes 

Doors that stick 

Creaking floors 

Worn-out linoleum 

Broken plaster 

Windows that won’t stay up 

Smoking flames on stoves and heaters 

Doorbells that won’t work 

Clogged drains 

Broken appliance cords 

Dripping faucets 

Broken chairs or small tables 

Broken sidewalk 

Electrical appliances that won’t work 

Bare electrical wire anywhere 

Loose kitchen tile 

Leaking toilet 

Loose putty around windows 

Door latches that won’t catch 

B. Now list below any other trouble that 
you are having with things around the house. 


Home Repair Job 


Description of repair job...........ccceee. 
Date started....... Date completed....... 


(Items which follow are to be filled in by 
a parent.) 

This is to certify that I have checked the 
repair job described herein, and I would rate 
it as being one of the following: 
...-Excellent ....Good ....Fair ....Poor 
....I would like to have the job checked by 

the instructor. 
....-Instructor need not check this job. 
EE BARAK ct cccneind ead iaewnds oil 
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Home Repair Job 


Description of repair job............0.0e0: 
Date started....... Date completed....... 


(Items which follow are to be filled in by 
a parent.) 

This is to certify that I have checked the 
repair job described above, and I would rate 
it as being one of the following: 

..-Excellent ....Good ....Fair ....Poor 

...I would like to have the job checked by 

the instructor. 
....Instructor need not check this job. 
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SAFE DRIVING 

The inventiveness of American indus- 
try has again achieved a victory even 
though it is a sorry victory indeed. It 
took 176 years of intermittent warfare 
before the millionth United States mil- 
itary death could be chronicled but the 
automobile had to give thoughtless and 
careless auto drivers power and speed 
enough to approach the sad record of 
war closely, but in a much shorter time. 

If dates will make this bit of gruesome 
news more realistic, the military deaths 
are figured from the fall of the first Min- 
ute Man in the Battle of Lexington on 
April 19, 1775, while the automobile 
slaughter is reckoned from the early 
years of our century. This means that the 
automobile did in 52 years what it took 
a number of bloody wars to do in a space 
of 176 years. 

The figures quoted in this editorial 
were taken from a study of war and 
traffic deaths made by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

From the start of the Korean war on 
June 25, 1950, to August 31, 1951, a total 
of 13,707 United States soldiers had lost 
their lives according to the Defense De- 
partment records. During the first 63 
weeks of the Korean war more than 
44,000 men, women, and children were 
killed in automobile accidents. 

At the start of the Korean war, there 
was a difference of 42,000 between the all- 
time totals of war and traffic deaths. At 
that time highway fatalities had reached 
a total of 944,000, but in 14% months 
this difference was whittled down to ap- 
proximately 12,000, because deaths from 
automobile accidents were increasing. 

Between the months of July and De- 
cember in 1950, 1870 more fatalities oc- 
curred than in the last six months of the 
year 1949. This points out definitely that 
the winter months bring about an in- 
crease in automobile accidents, and that 
drivers must be educated to drive with 
greater caution during this period. 

The Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies point out 23,500 out 
of 35,000 traffic deaths in our country 


were caused by speeding, drinking and 
driving, driving on the wrong side of the 
road, and failure to give right of way at 
intersections to pedestrians or other 
vehicles, or failing to observe “stop” 
signs. It has been ascertained that about 
nine out of ten automobile deaths are 
caused by drivers violating traffic laws. 

More emphasis on safe driving educa- 
tion can do much to improve habits and 
attitudes of these careless motorists. 
Starting the safe driving education in 
high school will help boys and girls 
make the United States a much safer 
place to drive and live in. 


THAT QUESTION OF 
ACCREDITATION 

At préSent one hears considerable dis- 
cussion_on the topic “Accreditation of 
Industrial Arts Teacher Education” 
wherever those interested in the educa- 
tion of industrial arts and vocational 
education teachers congregate. 

As one listens to these discussions one 
becomes quite conscious that there are 
several sides to the story but also that 
some people are not as informed on the 
subject as they ought to be. It is with 
great pleasure, therefore, that InpusTRIAL 
Arts AND VocaTIONAL EpucATION pre- 
sents on page 35 of this issue, Dr. Verne 
C. Fryklund’s address which he gave at 
the 1951 A.V.A. convention at Minne- 
apolis. It contains a very thoughtful 
analysis of the subject and should be 
carefully studied by all interested in the 
education of industrial-arts teachers. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR YOU 
AND YOUR STUDENTS 


“Born thirty years too soon” is a say- 
ing known to most of our readers. When 
one hears of the numerous scholarships 
that are available to students now en- 
rolled in colleges, universities, and grad- 
uate and professional schools of the 
United States, many of the older teachers 
of industrial arts and vocational educa- 
tion will concede that they can truthfully 
apply the saying to themselves. How 
many of them would gladly have taken 
advantage of securing some of the schol- 
arships now available, when they were 
working hard to amass the wherewithal 
to attend college in their younger days. 

Earl James McGrath, U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education, announces that 
about one in every 20 students now en- 


rolled in the colleges, universities, and 
graduate and professional schools of our 
country can get such a scholarship or a 
fellowship ranging in value from less 
than ten dollars to the complete cost of 

a college education. ; 

The commissioner expresses great sat- 
isfaction that institutions of higher edu- 
cation are providing 125 thousand un- 
dergraduate scholarships valued at 27 
million dollars, and 14 thousand graduate 
fellowships totaling 914 million dollars. 

This kind of assistance is a great boon 
to students, who without such aid, may 
be unable to complete their higher edu- 
cation because of lack of money. Of 
course, there are specific requirements 
that limit the eligibility for securing 
some of these scholarships. There is one 
that is available only to the descendant 
of a Confederate soldier. Another is open 
to the descendant of an Alaskan pioneer. 
Then there is one for a needy farm boy, 
a physically handicapped person, a for- 
mer caddy, a scout, and a newsboy. 
Others are for children of faculty mem- 
bers, of military personnel, or of mem- 
bers of fraternal organizations. 

Nearly 18,000 scholarships and 9000 
fellowships are designated for certain 
subject-matter fields. The 10 fields in 
which the largest number of scholarships 
are reported are: music, 3183; engineer- 
ing, including aeronautical, chemical, 
civil, electrical, mechanical, and general, 
3661; agriculture (general), 2633; edu- 
cation, 2082; home economics, 740; 
theology, 646; medicine, 575; religious 
education and Bible, 478; fine arts, 460; 
and law, 414. The five ranking fields for 
fellowships are: theology, 1361; chem- 
istry, 793; medicine, 785; engineering 
(all branches), 724; and law, 548. 

With such a wealth of scholarships 
available, shop teachers can be of great 
assistance in advising and giving infor- 
mation about these opportunities to their 
students. Undoubtedly some of these 
scholarships also can be made available 
in teacher training institutions and in 
this way help teachers in the field acquire 
advanced degrees. 

Information about these scholarships 
can be obtained from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., by 
ordering the Office of Education publica- 
tion, “Scholarships and _ Fellowships 
Available at Institutions of Higher Edu- 
cation.” The price is 55 cents. 





A\n Arts Reference Laboratory 
for Secondary Schools 


CLYDE E. BURNS 


Director of Industrial-Arts Education 
Florida State University 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


A school system tends to reflect the 
society which provides educational oppor- 
tunities for its citizens. An era of special- 
ization has been reflected in the public 
schools as subject matter areas have been 
emphasized and skills in single materials 
have replaced comprehensive abilities in 
the arts. As a result of this trend, art, 
industrial arts, arts and crafts, and art 
education have been carefully separated 
into categories of experience unrelated or 
only loosely related. A further regrettable 
separation is the removal of those activi- 
ties and experiences from the learning 
situations arising in subject matter areas 
where such arts experiences may serve to 
enrich and make more meaningful the 
so-called subject matter. Recently industry 
and business have come to recognize the 
need for individuals with a comprehensive 
understanding of the industrial and busi- 
ness scene plus minor areas of specializa- 
tion. This concept is slowly being reflected 
in the public schools and should be en- 
couraged because of the values which 
accrue to the individual. 

In order to implement this broadened 
concept of education with special reference 
to art and industrial arts, the writer would 
suggest a plan, which for lack of a better 
title may be called an “arts reference 
laboratory.” Under such a program the 
laboratory will serve the same function 
for the entire secondary school program 
as the school library does now. Since the 
function of a library is fairly well under- 
stood, the analogy may facilitate an 
explanation of the arts reference labora- 
tory. The use of a library is made possible 
through the development of basic reading 
skills and some direction in the use of 
library facilities. The purpose of library 


use is to bring additional information to 
bear on problems. The facilities are open 
to all areas of the school but may be 
scheduled on special problems which re- 
quire more than normal use of space and 
personnel. Similarly the arts reference 
laboratory will depend for its adequate 
functioning on the development during 
junior high school of basic skills with tools 
and an understanding of materials. The 
staff provided to give direction and in- 
struction as needed in the working out of 
any problem must be experienced in the 
handling of many materials, and must 
possess broad experiences in the many 
phases of secondary education. A combina- 
tion of personnel may be necessary to 
provide a good balance in the reference 
laboratory service to be rendered in adding 
meaning to investigations of problems or 
the development of ideas. An art teacher 
and industrial-arts teacher may work co- 
operatively in such a laboratory to provide 
the greatest potential resource aid for 
pupils. The reference laboratory will be 
open to all areas of the school on the 
same basis as the library is now, but 
special activities in an area may necessi- 
tate the scheduling of facilities for restrict- 
ed use. With an arts reference laboratory 
in operation such school activities as pro- 
duction of stage settings, making of posters 
and displays, building of instructional 
models, and development of instructional 
materials can be carried on by students 
with the maximum of assistance and the 
minimum of duplication of facilities. 
Physical equipment will be housed in 
easily accessible space under a plan cur- 
rently called the general shop or labora- 
tory of industries. Specialized equipment 
may be grouped within the laboratory, but 
an open type of arrangement will be 
necessary for observation of activities and 
for freedom of movement from one 
activity to a related one. The problem to 
be solved, or a school-based project to 
be completed will determine materials and 
equipment to be employed. 
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In order for such a program to function 
there are several factors necessary. These 
are listed briefly in item form as follows: 

A. The school philosophy must go be- 
yond subject matter lines to a broadened 
concept of problems. 

B. Laboratory space and facilities must 
be provided for comprehensive activities. 

C. Personnel must be prepared for this 
type of work by varied experiences in 
industrial arts, art, and general subject 
matters areas. 

D. Scheduling must be flexible to allow 
time for irregular use of arts reference 
laboratory and planning requisite to the 
program’s functioning. 

E. The entire school must see value in 
this type of expression and work co- 
operatively to use staff, materials, and 
facilities for the maximum development of 
the students. 

The place of industrial arts in the junior 
high school has been rather well estab- 
lished on a broad basis of exploratory 
experiences in a variety of industrially 
based activities but the secondary school 
industrial-arts program lacks this general 
clarification. The dichotomy between voca- 
tional and general education has not been 
resolved to any satisfactory degree in 
many schools. It is hoped that the arts 
reference laboratory concept will provide 
a workable solution to this confusion of 
purpose and give meaning both to the 
industrial arts and to the expanded school 
program. 


+ 
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Although the United States has only 12 
per cent of the world’s land area geologi- 
cally favorable for the occurrence of pe- 
troleum, American oil men have discovered 
about two thirds of all the oil found in 


the world to date. 
* on ~ 





You are almost three times as likely to 
be killed in an automobile accident be- 
tween seven and eight in the evening as 
you are between seven and eight in the 
morning. 
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PROBLEMS AND PROJECTS 




















ceramics will find this shop made potter’s grade, and need only to be cut to length. 


MOTOR DRIVEN POTTER’S wheel less expensive than a kick wheel The motor unit is equipped with reduction 
WHEEL and much smoother in performance. It can’ gears so that the table turns at 96 r.p.m. 
easily be built by senior high school boys It is a % hp., 115-volt, 60-cycle single phase 

EINO O. HAKALA in the shop. The solid, heavy construction is motor. Speed 1725 r.p.m. 
essential to vibration-free operation. Harding The turntable is made of steel, and if the 


General Shop Instructor 


industrial Arts Department Black, nationally known San Antonio ceram-_ school shop is not equipped to make it, any 


ist, is the originator of this type of wheel, machine shop can produce it. Several coats 
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CENTERING JIG 
NORMAN BROOKS 
Penn High School 
Greenville, Pa. 

Accurate centering of round steel rod or 
wood dowels in the machine shop is always 
a problem, but with the use of the centering 
jig shown, each operation becomes a near per- 
fect step toward a better completed problem. 

A piece of standard gauge 1%-in. black iron 
pipe is used for the “tube,” and should be 
machined to the dimensions shown. 

The cone is machined from a piece of 2-in. 
C.R.S. The outside need not be tapered but 
for a lighter and better tool this should be 
done. Sizes on the cone match those on the 
tube. 

Any number of sleeves can be made to 
satisfy rods or dowels to be centered. Hole D 
in sleeve should be at least %2 in. larger than 


rod to be centered to allow for loose fit over 
material. This loose fit will in no way affect 
accurate centering. 

The center punch should be made of tool 
steel as shown and tempered as desired with 
running fit in cone. 

The tube is spot welded or tacked to cone 
and sleeves are held in the tube with three 
%e-in. Allen setscrews. 

This tool should be used to mark center 
lightly, and then a regular center punch is 
used to mark it for drilling. 


MODERN PROBLEMS FOR 
MECHANICAL DRAWING 
HOWARD G. STINTSMAN 
East Side Commercial and Technical 
High School 
Newark, N. J. 
During the last war one of the pencil 


manufacturers co-operated with several pro- 
ducers of aircraft parts to select small parts 
that could be used as problems in mechanical 
drawing classes. These parts would be taken 
from planes that were actually in use at the 
time, and problem sheets for mechanical 
drawing classes were prepared from them. The 
interest on the part of the students was very 
stimulating. They felt that they were really 
drawing modern machine parts. Many of the 
problems that we as teachers use in our 
drawing courses are excellent from the teach- 
ing standpoint and they fulfill our aims, but 
when the student finds that the part comes 
from some obsolete machine he may lose all 
interest in it. Since most boys are interested 
in aircraft and flying, projects chosen from 
that field may well be used to arouse interest 
and to stimulate the student’s enthusiasm. 
The drawing of the knuckle pin, shown 
herewith, is one example of using modern 
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Details of centering jig 
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parts as jobs in our mechanical drawing 
courses. The knuckle pin is not a beginning 
job in machine drawing, but it could be used 
after the foundation work is completed. 

As an outgrowth of such problems it will 
be found that the students ask more and 
more about the operation and function of the 
various parts of the radial aircraft engine. 
This permits the teacher to develop a unit 
on the operation of the radial engine; thus 
enlarging the student’s fund of knowledge 
and creating an attitude in the student’s mind 
that mechanical drawing is alive, modern, and 
“on the ball.” 


TACK HAMMER PAPERWEIGHT 
EDWARD BARSKI 


Industrial Arts Instructor 
Public Schools 
Stillwater, Minn. 


This simple project can be taught in junior 
high general metal classes in conjunction with 
teaching fundamentals of tapping and thread- 
ing, as well as metal finishing. 

After the head is cut to shape from % by 
Y% by 2% in. square stock mild steel, as per 
plan, it is filed and draw-filed to obtain a 
smooth surface, then polished with a fine 
emery to a high finish; a buffing wheel can 
be used if available. 

Care should be taken in tapping the hole 
in the head so as not to break the tap. Be- 
cause of the “blind hole,” the bottoming tap 


should be used after the tapping has been 
started with a taper tap. 

The handle is made from %-in. mild steel 
round stock. It should be slightly beveled to 
allow easier threading. About % in. of the 
rod should be threaded so no threads will 
show when the handle is screwed into the 
head. It should also be highly finished with 
emery cloth. 

The wood handle can be forced on after 
a hole of %z in. is drilled in it. To vary the 
project, colored plastic handles can be put 
on instead of the conventional wood type 
handle. 


HOW TO MAKE A TEA TILE 
LILY A. PEARCE 


Metal Craft Instructor 

School of Vocational and Adult 
Education 

Racine, Wis. 


The simplicity in design as well as use- 
fulness at home is a challenge for a beginner 
in art metal work to use “The Tea Tile” 
as a beginning project. 

The project presents a varied number of 
operations such as layout, wood burning, 
piercing, engraving, filing, drilling, and finish- 
ing of metal, and dapping. 

This particular project was made from 
16-ga. pewter; however, 16-ga. sheet alu- 
minum can be used now that pewter is one 
of the scarcer metals. 


Tools required: 

Five-inch jeweler’s saw frame; No. 2 
jeweler’s saw blade; hand drill; center punch; 
compass; scriber; chasing hammer; flat file; 
barrette needle file; graver (can be made from 
a 10d. nail, dapping tool can be made from 
a 6d. or 8d. nail); Bunsen burner; bees wax; 
No. 2/0 and No. 3/0 emery cloth; and bench 
board. 

Materials needed: 

16-ga. pewter; brass escutcheon pins % in. 
long; walnut, birch, or maple base. 
Suggested procedure: 

1. Base (wood) 

a) Lay out 6%-in. dia. on selected wood 
stock % in. thick and fasten to faceplate. 

b) Turn base to size allowing enough depth 
for 16-ga. (.0625 in.) metal recess. 

c) French polish base on lathe. 

2. Metal design 

a) Transfer pattern in reverse on paper 
and go over design with soft lead pencil. 
It is now ready to transfer upon the metal. 

b) Heat metal slightly with Bunsen burner. 
Rub with beeswax and while warm wipe 
with a soft cloth, removing the excess wax, 
leaving a thin even coat of wax on the metal 
which is to receive the pattern transfer. 

CauTION: Too much wax will cause smear. 

c) Cool. 

d) Lay lead pencil side on waxed surface 
and with thumbnail or a blunt tool rub 
evenly with a firm pressure over entire 
pattern. 

e) Scribe pattern outline. 

f) Drill %-in. hole in each area to be 
removed. 
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Tack hammer paperweight 
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Tea tile by Lily A. Pearce (This is a full-size pattern) 
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Tea tile by Lily A. Pearce 


g) Cut out area to be removed with 
jeweler’s saw. 
Note: A small amount of oil or kerosene 


can be used as an aid while sawing. 

h) Remove burrs with flat file and use 
barrette file for corners. 

i) Place stock on a layout table and use a 
dapping tool of %4-in. diameter or less, strik- 
ing design on all edges of branches and 
inside circle. 

Note: Hold dapping tool at a slight angle 
to metal edge and with a chasing hammer, 
make design evenly around edges. 

j) Insert %e-in. ring punch marks. 

k) Use engraver’s tool on bird to give it 
character. Use %-in. graver and incise eyes, 
feet, wings, and feather features. 

1) Center punch escutcheon pin holes and 
drill holes. Use a No. 51 twist drill. Remove 
burrs on back of metal. 

m) Finish: (1) Use a No. 2/0 emery cloth 
and rub only one way. (2) Use a No. 3/0 
triple steel wool and rub only one way. (3) 
Bright finish with soap and water; let dry. 

3. Assembly 

The tea tile is a forerunner to many other 
interesting projects within the art-metal field, 
and a well-executed job on this will lead to 
many happy hours of work on others. 


TWO CERAMIC ASH TRAYS 
REGINALD W. SWINYARD 


Martin Van Buren High School 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Both ceramic projects described here are 
made by the slab building process. This 
process consists of rolling out properly 
wedged clay to the thickness desired, cutting 
slabs or shapes from the rolled out clay, 
and sticking them together to form an object. 
Naturally the shape of the finished project 
is controlled by the shape of the various 
slabs of which it is made. It is a very simple 
process for beginners in ceramics, and its 
possibilities are limited only by their 
imagination. 

The ceramic house, which somewhat re- 
sembles a birdhouse, is used as an ash tray. 
When a lighted cigarette is placed through 
the hole in the front of the house, smoke 
comes out through the chimney. The chimney 
is made extra large to allow ashes to be 
dropped through it into the house. The planter 
is used for ivy or other small plants, and is 
made to resemble a hoilowed-out log. Both 
projects require the use of full-size cardboard 
templates. Either buff or red firing clay may 


be used for both projects, but the planter 
looks more realistic if made of red firing 
clay. 


Ash Tray 

1. Make full-size cardboard templates of 
the front, one side and bottom of the house, 
and front of chimney. The templates for 
the front of the house and front of the 
chimney are made by enlarging the drawing, 
using %4-in. squares. The side of the house 
is 1 by 3 in., the bottom is 2 by 3 in., and 
the side of the chimney is 1% by 1% in. 
The roof of the house is 334 by 5% in. 

2. Wedge clay on the wedging table to 
make it uniform and to remove air bubbles 





Fig. 1. Wedging clay 


and excess moisture. When the clay no longer 
sticks to the fingers it is ready to be worked. 
See Figure 1. 

3. With a rolling pin, roll out the ball of 
clay to a uniform thickness of ™% in. See 
Figure 2. 





Fig. 2. Rolling out the clay 





Fig. 3. Cutting clay slab to shape 
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4. Place the templates on the slab of clay 
and cut around them with a sloyd knife, 
as shown in Figure 3. Lay out bottom, two 


sides, front and back and roof of house, 
also front and back and two sides of 
chimney. 





Fig. 4. 


Building up the house 


5. Start building the house by sticking the 
sides to the bottom, and the front and back 
to the sides and bottom. See Figure 4. Weld 
each piece in place by moving it gently so 
that it forms a good .bond with the piece 
next to it. Use thick slip to aid in the 
welding. Place the roof on the ends and sides, 
making sure it overhangs all the way around. 
Let the roof sag slightly in the center. 

6. Cut the opening for the cigarette in the 
front of the house. Stick a small slab under 
the opening to act as a cigarette rest. 





Fig. 5. Welding on the chimney 

7. Weld the front and back sections, then 
the two sides of the chimney to the roof. See 
Figure 5. Place a finger through the opening 
of the house to support the roof in this 
operation. 

8. Cut the opening down the chimney and 
through the roof, using a sloyd knife. Weld 
the joint on the inside of the chimney where 
it meets the roof. 

9. Let the piece dry until leather-hard. 
Trim off any excess clay and shape the edges 
of the roof with a sloyd knife. 

10. After the piece has dried thoroughly, 
sand all surfaces until they are smooth, then 
round all corners slightly. 

11. Bisque fire in the kiln to the proper 
temperatures for the clay you are using. 
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General shop ceramic projects by Reginald W. Swinyard 


12. Apply glaze with brush or spray and 
fire again. Be sure to use a glaze that fits 
the clay body. 


Log Planter 
1. Make full-size cardboard templates of 
the top, end, and base of the log. The base 
is 3 by 8 in. Use 1-in. squares to enlarge 
the top and end templates to full size. 


2 


2-3. Follow steps 2 and 3 
for the ash tray. 

4. Place templates on slab of clay and cut 
around them with a sloyd knife. Cut two ends. 

5. Start building by bending the top section 
to join the edges of the base. Weld top 
to base. 

6. Place ends against top and base and 
weld together. 


as explained 
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7. Let piece dry until leather-hard. Trim 
off excess clay and cut grooves in the top 
and ends to resemble bark and annular rings. 

8. Follow steps 10, 11, and 12, as given 
in the directions for making the ash tray. 


CHILD’S TABLE AND 
CHAIR SET 


E. W. DIEHL 

Vocational Machine Shop 
Beall High School 
Frostburg, Md. 

The child’s table and chair set, described 
and illustrated herewith, is simple to construct 
and unusually strong. The chair is actually 
capable of supporting a two hundred pound 
adult. The set would provide an interesting 
individual industrial-arts project and sets 
could be made on a production basis in a 
vocational program for use in kindergarten 
or lower elementary grades. 


Child’s table and chair set submitted by E. W. Diehl, Cumberland, Md. 
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Details of child’s chair 
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The chair is made of %-in., solid Alcoa 
1ls-T3 rod bent cold to match a previously 
laid out full size pattern of the legs and 
back. The front and back legs on each side 
are made of one piece of rod 26% in. long, 
which allows for trimming each end after 


Details of child’s table 


bent, and of a temper that will permit cold 
bending and slight correction of errors in 
bending without breakage if care is exercised. 
The bending is done by holding the straight 





Child’s Table 


full size layout to the bent sections. Holes 
are then drilled, countersunk, and tapped 
as shown. 

The brace between the legs on the front 
is made of %4-in. aluminum rod 11% in. long. 
The brace is bent as previously described, 
locations of the holes established, and they 


bending. The back and seat support is bent Top 1 Plywood Vx 1814 x 22% in. 
of one single piece of the same size and grade Edge 2 Poplar %x 1%4x24 in. are then drilled and countersunk. The metal 
of aluminum rod, 50 in. long, bent around a End 2 Poplar ¥%x 1%x20 in. parts of the chair are assembled with 8-32 
previously prepared full size pattern. Leg 4 Alcoails-T3rod Win. oe, f.h. machine screws. 

The aluminum rod used is strong, easily a 4 Poplar 42228 7/16 in. The seat is made of %-in. fir plywood, 





padded with cotton batting, upholstered with 


12 Fh.woodscrews 1%4No.8 Sati af 4 . ' ‘ 

sna . Glue eatherette and fastened to the metal portions 
Child's Chair 4d. Finish nails with No. 8 by % in. f.h. wood screws. The 
BILL OF MATERIALS Paint back is sawed from 134 by 4-in. wood, up- 


Material 





side of each piece in a vise having soft 


holstered and fastened in the same manner as 
the seat. 


3 3 (lead) jaws placed over the knurled Steel The legs of the table are of the same 
Oe i ee jaws. A piece of %-in. iron pipe is slipped material and bent in the same fashion as the 
ome - 2: Mien Sie SS eed Vs in. over the end of the rod projecting above’ chair legs. The table top is made of %-in. 
Back 1 Poplar 1%x 4 x10 in. the vise jaws and pressure is applied to the fir plywood 18% by 22% in. Strips of poplar 
Seat 1 Plywood 1%4x10 x10 in. pipe. Care must be taken to remove all of the or pine 34 in. thick and 1% in. wide are 
Leg 1 Alcoalls-T3rod ‘Min. sharp edges from the inside and outside of glued and nailed to the edges to give an 
brace ; the pipe end which bears against the rod to appearance of greater thickness to the top. 
a prevent the pipe marring the work where Four pieces of 34 by 2 by 8%e-in. poplar or 
4 Dh. wediiee 8/32 x1%/ in. the pressure is applied. Using the procedure pine are prepared as shown in the detail 
screws described it is easy to secure the %4-in. radius of the leg brace. Particular care must be 
3 Fh. machine 8/32x Hin. shown under the front leg as well as the 8-in. taken in drilling the holes at the angles 
SCrews ; radius on the back leg. After bending, loca- shown so that the legs will fit neatly into 

8 Fh.woodscrews 7 No.8 . . : gi 
tion of the holes is transferred from the the braces as no other support is: given the 
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legs. In assembling the table, the leg braces 
are glued and screwed to the top and nailed 
through the edges. The metal legs are simply 
slipped into the holes drilled in the braces. 
The top may be painted, enameled, finished 
natural, or padded and upholstered. 

aa 





Chances are you consider yourself a 
good driver. You don’t insist ea the right- 
of-way. You never drive on the wrong side 
of the road. You use the proper signals. 

The truth is this: if you exceed speed 
limits, you are a poor driver. You are a 
menace to yourself and to everyone who 
must share streets and highways with you. 

Stop speeding.— The Travelers Jnsur- 


ance Co. 
> 


U. S. Armed Forces in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions make extensive use of alumi- 
num because aluminum becomes stronger 
in subzero weather than it is at room 
temperature. —- Aluminum Company of 
America. 

Ee RENE PL 


HAND SPRING WINDER 
CHARLES E. ADAMS 
Detroit, Mich. 


The construction and operation of this 
spring winder is quite simple. The base and 





1) Base, 5) crank and arbor, 6) regulator for adjusting 
pitch of coil, 12) setscrew for regulating wire tension, 
13) hold-down screw for holding arbor in place 


frame can be made of cast iron or steel. All 
other parts should be made of steel. The 
crank or arbor should be about %e in. smaller 
than the inside diameter of the spring. A hole 
about Mz in. larger than the diameter of the 
wire is drilled in about the center of the 
crank. The wire is first put through the hole 
of the wire-feeding device and tension applied 
by means of a small setscrew. This causes the 
wire to coil snugly and evenly around the 
arbor. A helical-shaped regulator can be ad- 
justed to give the desired pitch or distance 


between coils. After putting the wire through 
the feeding device and then inserting in the 
crank, the end of the wire should be bent at 
90 deg. for about % in. from the end. This 
prevents the wire from slipping out of the 
crank while being turned. The screws at each 
end located in the center of the bridge pieces 
hold the crank in place and prevent it from 
rising. Various diameters can be obtained by 
changing the arbors. Springs of special forms 
can be made by turning the arbor to the 
desired shape on an engine lathe. 























































































































B/LL OF MATERIAL 
NOlere| PART SIZE | MAT 
‘| 7 | BASE Wax4x7 STEEL 
2\/ [BACKPLATE | Y2x4x4 | STEEL 
3| / |FRONTPLATE | %44+4 | STEEL 
4|/ |WASHER 4x14 0 \STEEL 
517 |HANOLE 4g D«19% | STEEL 
6| / [ECCENTRIC %axt4D \STEEL 
7| / |HEX HO SCREW | 4x 4Q*20NC| STEEL 
8| 2 | REST | %O«*3 | STEEL 
9] / | HEX NUT Vax Yyp*20N6 STEEL 
/O| / | HEX HD BOLT | %«-%/6NG STEEL 
MINO| FH SCREW _|%4*%4*20NC| STEEL 
12\ / \SOCKET SET SCREW | x G+36NC\ STEEL 
43| 2 |HOLO-DOWN SCREW 4x2* 2ONC| STEEL 
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Assembly of spring winder 
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COLLAPSIBLE GLUE TABLE 


R. K. DIETERLE 
Spring City High School 
Spring City, Pa. 


The glue table described herewith may 
partially solve the ever mounting problem of 
limited working area. 

In every shop it seems that valuable work- 
ing space is occupied by pieces of equipment 
which are vital to certain operations in project 





Details of spring winder 


assembly, but the frequency with which they 
are used is not sufficient to allot them much 
space. 

Glue tables are almost essential where a 
quick setting glue is used, but in the general 
industrial-arts shop we often find ourselves 
compelled to do our gluing without the aid 
of a glue table. Light in weight, cheap in 
materials cost, and easy to construct, this 
table can be stored in a small space when 
not in use since it requires only 5 by 24 by 
41 in. for storage. Newspapers can be placed 
under the table while it is in use to catch 


the drops of glue which may fall from the 
clamped project. 

To accommodate larger projects with more 
clamps, one could construct a table with 
longer top rails. However, the specified length 
was found satisfactory since clamps can easily 
be added to that portion of the project which 
would extend beyond the ends of the table. 

The material from which it is made can 
be of any strong, durable wood, such as oak, 
maple, ash, or birch. To reduce the cost 
further, short pieces of rope may be used 
as braces where the safety chain is specified. 
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NEW METHOD OF STRESS 
ANALYSIS 


A new method of three-dimensional photo- 
elastic stress analysis has been developed by 
Dr. Max M. Frocht, research professor and 
director of experimental stress analysis at Illi- 
nois Institute of Technology, and Roscoe 
Guernsey, associate professor at the Univer- 
sity of Texas, formerly a research fellow at 
Illinois Tech. 

With the new method it is now possible to 
determine the actual principal stresses at any 
interior point of a body. 

Prior to this development, only principal 
shears could be found. 

In making such a study, Dr. Frocht first 
machines a plastic model of the part to be 
analyzed. This is then placed in a special fur- 
nace designed for this purpose. 

The loads are applied while the plastic 
model is heated to a suitable high temperature 
and are not removed until after the model 
cools to room temperature. The stresses de- 
veloped by the loads are in this way “fixed” 
or “frozen” into the model. 

The model can then be sliced or sectioned 
without disturbing the frozen stresses. These 
sections, when placed in a photoelastic polari- 


Collapsible glue table 


scope, reveal a stress pattern which can be 
observed and photographed. 

The stresses present at any point in a sec- 
tion can be studied in detail and the complete 
stress system, consisting of maximum, mini- 
mum, and intermediate stresses, can be found. 

Four points stand out in the development. 

1. The method is new. 

2. Methods previously proposed required 
special materials not available in this country. 
The present method is effective with available 
materials such as Fosterite. 

3. Previous methods were limited to the 
elastic state. The new method applies to both 
plastic and elastic stresses in the model. 

4. The method has been applied to a spe- 
cific problem with a great deal of accuracy. 

The method makes it possible to study 
three-dimensional stresses in complicated ma- 
chine parts and structural elements which had 
hitherto defied both theoretical and experi- 
mental analysis and should materially con- 
tribute to more rational and efficient design. 

Photoelasticity in general is in wide use in 
industry and government laboratories as an 
experimental method of stress analysis. ' 

Dr. Frocht and Guernsey were assisted in 
the development of this method by David 
Landsberg, assistant research engineer in the 
photoelasticity laboratory at Illinois Tech. 


A paper giving the theory of the method 
was presented before the first U. S. National 
Congress for Applied Mechanics last June in 
Chicago. The development grew out of. an 
investigation sponsored by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and the 
Research Corporation. 


SPORTSMEN’S LETTER HOLDER 
CHRISTOPHER N. ROSE 


Instructor, General Shop 
Mt. Hebron School 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


This project originated through the interest 
of one of my eighth-grade shop students in 
“something different” in a letter holder for 
Dad. During the past three years, it has had 
various adaptations and changes in silhouettes, 
dependent on the students’ interest and avail- 
able illustrations. 

The sportsmen’s letter holder, because of 
its size, is suggested as a means of introducing 
art metal or plastic work to the limited shop 
program and to keep these units active during 
the current shortages of strategic materials. 

Among the short cuts we have found while 
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SPORTSMEN'S 
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Sportsmen’s letter holder by Christopher N. Rose 
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developing this project in our general shop 
are: 

1. A 4 by 8-in. piece of 16-ga. aluminum 
or copper, or *6-in. clear plastic. 

2. The use of oak-tag paper patterns to 
transfer the designs to the tracing paper over- 
lay. Considerable care should be given to the 
tracing —all detail should be complete to 
the last degree before securing it to the 
project media. 

3. The use of rubber cement for securing 
the tracing overlay to the project media 
whether metal or plastic. 

a) Since the tracing overlay does not 


smudge easily or rub off, it provides an 
accurate outline to which the student may 
do his cutting and detail work. 

4. After completely cutting out the project 
design —the hand or flexible shaft grinder 
may be used with a round burr to add the 
necessary detail to the project. The complete- 
ness of the tracing and the size of the burr 
used in the grinder must be gauged to lend 
emphasis to the details of the silhouette. 
Remove tracing overlay, and bend. 

By varying the details and techniques used 
in the silhouettes, students — grades 5-9, boys 
and girls alike, find a challenging project. 





BOOK — 
DISPLAY 
BRACKET 


STEP 1 











STEP 3 
ay 








PROCEDURE : 
JUST BEND AS SHOWN 
NO CUTTING OR FILING 


FROM A 
WIRE COAT 
HANGER 


STEP 5 


f-6—/ 


STEP 6 











Book-display bracket submitted by Alfred E. Cavanagh, industrial-arts 
consultant, Kensington School, Great Neck, N. Y. 


STAFF PLANT HOLDER 
REGINALD W. SWINYARD 
Martin Van Buren High School 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 


Here is a project ideally suited for the 
genera! shop since it covers the areas of 
wrought iron, art metal, wood turning, and 
ceramics. Although a small flowerpot may be 
purchased to hold the plant, this would 
eliminate the wood turning and ceramics areas. 
Instead, a form is made for the flowerpot on 
the wood lathe, approximately five per cent 
oversize. From this form a one-piece plaster 
mold is made from plaster of Paris. After 
the mold has dried thoroughly, a slip casting 
is made from it. Since buff firing clay shrinks 
approximately five per cent upon drying and 
firing, the flowerpot will be the correct size 
to fit into the bottom of the treble cleff. Cut 
a ™%-in. hole in the center of the bottom of 
the pot before the bisque firing. The pot may 
then be glazed any suitable color. 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


No. of 
pieces Part Material Size 
5 Stafflines Band iron Ygx %x 9 in. 
3 Staffbars Band iron Ygx %x 43 in. 
1 Cleffsign Bandiron WYgx %x 26%in. 
1 Sharpsign Brass No.20x1 x 1%in. 
1 Twoeighth 
notes Brass No. 20x1%x 3%in. 
1 Quarter 
note Brass No. 20x144x 23%in. 
1 Potform Hardwood 3x3 x 4 in. 
Plaster of Paris 
Casting slip 


Construction Procedure 

1. Make a full-size drawing of the project, 
using 14-in. squares. 

2. Cut band iron to length, either with 
hack saw or with cold chisel on anvil. 

3. Using a bending jig, bend the treble cleff 
sign carefully, checking it frequently against 
the full-size plan you have made. 

4. Either rivet, solder, or braze the staff 
and cleff sign together. 

5. Cut the sharp sign, two eighth notes, 
and quarter note from the three pieces of 
No. 20 brass, using a jeweler’s saw. File edges 
smooth and even. 

6. Tin the backs of the brass pieces and 
sweat solder them to the staff in the indicated 
positions. 

7. Buff the three brass pieces, using tripoli 
and rouge, wash with soap and warm water, 
dry, then lacquer. 

8. Paint the staff and treble cleff signs with 
black enamel. 

9. Turn the form for the flowerpot on the 
wood lathe. Be sure to make it about 5 per 
cent oversize to allow for clay shrinkage. 

10. Pour a plaster of Paris mold of the 
pot form. Dry thoroughly. 

11. Make slip casting in mold. The walls of 

(Continued on page 18A) 
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for graphic instruction 
in machine operation... 


ilmstrit 





. } 
Now, by means of 
filmstrips, Walker-Turner 
demonstrates correct 


way to use power tools 


What's the first step in sawing a rabbet in a 
board? How does the toothed pawl operate to 
prevent kickbacks? What is the correct method 
of removing a blade from the arbor? 

Questions like these are answered—by 
demonstration—in a series of six filmstrips 
produced by Popular Science Publishing Co., 
in conjunction with Walker-Turner. Each 
filmstrip presents a power tool in such a way 
that the student understands thoroughly how 
the machine works (an introductory filmstrip 
covers the evolution of machines). 


ORPORATION 
. & 





DRILL PRESSES * RADIAL DRILLS * TILTING ARBOR SAWS 
BELT and DISC SURFACERS * METAL-CUTTING BAND SAWS 
LATHES © SPINDLE SHAPERS °* JOINTERS 






















a 








Here are step-by-step directions for per- 
forming the basic operations on the machines 
usually found in school shops—the Jig Saw, 
Drill Press, Band Saw, Shaper, .and Circular 
Saw. Filmstrips show clearly the interrelation 
of machine parts, how they may be adjusted 
and set up to perform specific operations. 





‘ 
‘ 


\ 


Directions and suggestions to the teacher 
for showing the filmstrips, as well as student 
questions, are contained in a teaching guide 
prepared for each filmstrip. For complete 
information, mail the coupon today. 


silica siamll 


WALKER-TURNER DIVISION 
Kearney & Trecker Corp., Educational Dept. IA-2 
Plainfield, N. J. 
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4 SQUARES 








A CORRELATED PROJECT 
FOR 
THE GENERAL SHOP 


STAFF PLANT 
HOLDER 









PLANT HOLDER 


(Continued from page 62) 
the casting should be at least % in. thick. 
Cut %-in. diameter hole in center of bottom. 
12. Bisque fire and glaze fire the flowerpot. 
Note: Steps 9 through 12 may be omitted 
if a small flowerpot is purchased. 





ASSOCIATION NEWS 


(Continued from page 9A) 


ANNUAL E.P.T. GAMMA FIELD 
CHAPTER MEETING 

The annual banquet and business meeting of 
Epsilon Pi Tau, Gamma Field Chapter of Oak- 
land, San Francisco Bay Area, was held at the 
Moose Club dining room on December 7, 1951. 
Twenty-seven members and guests enjoyed a 
very pleasant evening. 

The newly-elected officers for 1952 are: Paul 





O’Rourke, president; Don Taylor, vice-president ; 
Beverly Mason, treasurer. 








Personal News 














MARSHALL LYMAN BYRN 
1887-1951 


Marshall Lyman Byrn, 64, assistant professor 
of vocational education at the University of 
Michigan and head of the industrial arts depart- 
ment at the University High School since 1926, 
passed away on November 23, 1951, after a long 
illness. Although in ill health for some time, he 
was able to remain active until a few weeks 
before his death in University Hospital. 

Professor Byrn, “Marshall” to all of his as- 
sociates and friends, was an outstanding figure 
in his fields and one of the best loved men in 
industrial arts and vocational education. He had 
a personality seldom found in men of Kis caliber 
and enthusiasm that was outstanding and con- 


tagious. His friendliness, devotion to his work, 
and willingness to help his fellow men, often at 
great personal sacrifice, will be remembered by 
all who knew him. His continued interest in the 
teaching of his boys rather than too much ad- 
ministration was outstanding and contributed 
greatly to his success as a master teacher. He 
was always one of the boys and loved by all of 
them. 

A man of many interests, Professor Byrn had 
many hobbies including music, aviation, camp- 
ing, and outdoor sports and had developed out- 
standing abilities in a number of industrial-arts 
fields, especially in silver-smithing and in auto- 
mobile and aeroplane mechanics. He could do 
many things well and was proud of the fact 
that he could practice what he preached. 

As an outstanding educator, Professor Byrn 
was active in many professional organizations and 
served on many important committees. He held 
numerous offices in the Michigan Industrial Edu- 
cation Society including the presidency in 1931- 
32. It was this society that conferred upon him, 
in 1949, the title of Master Teacher, its highest 


(Continued on page 20A) 
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Hundreds of schools today are using DeWalt in their 
vocational training. -This world-famous radial power saw 
enables students to learn now for tomorrow! 


DeWalt is fast—accurate—safe. It’s the basic woodwork- 
ing machine for doing everything in woodworking. It 
also cuts plastics and light metals. 


This basic woodworking machine includes: Pressed Steel 
Table Frame, Table Top Assembly on Steel Leveling 
Cleats, Machine Column and Base and Cantilever Arm, 
Grease Shielded Ball Bearing Carriage with frictionless 
Swivel Yoke Assembly, Direct Drive Motor with Grease 
Sealed Ball Bearings, Formex-Fiberglass Insulation, 
Overload Protective Cut-Out Switch, Special School 
Safety Saw Guard with Anti-Kickback Device and Set 
of Wrenches. 


DeWalt is compact—takes up little floor space. Inves- 
tigate the full merits of this all-purpose machine. It is 
available in models ranging from 1/2 H.P. to 74% HP. 
Write for complete information. Address: Dept. IA-12, 
Fountain Avenue, Lancaster, Pa. 


De Want inc. 


A subsidiary of American Machine & Foundry Co. 
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It's a LATHE It’s a DISC SANDER It's a JIG SAW 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 18A) 





honor. He was also a member of the American 
Vocational Association and Epsilon Pi Tau, Mu 
Sigma Pi, Phi Delta Kappa, and Alpha Epsilon 
Mu fraternities. 

Professor Byrn was a contributor to numerous 
publications and was chairman of a research 
committee of the Michigan Industrial Education 
Society which produced “General Shop and 
Household Mechanics” published by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction in 1932. He 
served as a consultant to many school systems 
and was a frequent speaker before educational 
groups throughout the country. His biography is 
included in the volume “Leaders in American 
Education.” 


THERE’S A WORLD of difference in pliers... 
quality and durability. It’s important that, in everyday training, students 
learn the difference! Snap-on Vacuum Grip Pliers are made in a com- 
plete range of 31 types and sizes... 
toolmaker’s craft can produce! Hammer forged from special alloys... 
specially heat treated and hardened clear through... 
outlast several pairs of ordinary pliers. Joints are precision machined, 
perfectly matched, locally tempered, easy riding. Sharp, deeply milled 
teeth give intense gripping power with minimum pressure. The vacuum 
grip handles provide non-slip security. Snap-on Vacuum Grip Pliers are 
described in the complete 104-page Snap-on catalog—sent free to school 
officials and shop instructors. 


only one quality... 


*Snap-on is the trademark of Snap-on Tools Corporation 





SNAP-ON TOOLS 
CORPORATION 


8074-B 28th AVENUE, KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 












in type and use. 
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Born on September 24, 1887, in New Salisbury, 
Ind., Professor Byrn was educated in the states 
of Indiana and Michigan. He was graduated from 
high school at Indiana State Normal College, 
Terre Haute, in 1908. He earned a bachelor’s 
degree at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsi 
lanti, in 1923 and a master’s degree at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan in 1926. 

From 1913 to 1916, Professor Byrn taught at 
the Crookston, Minn., High School, at which time 
he became a member of the staff of the auto- 
motive department at Cass Technical High School 
in Detroit, Mich. He served there until 1924 
when he joined the original staff of the University 
High School at the University of Michigan at 
Ann Arbor. Two years later, he was named to 
the positions of head of the department of indus- 
trial arts and assistant professor of vocational 
education, the positions held at the time of his 
death. — Grorce A. WILLOUGHBY. 

@ Sipney C. Hicu, Jr., who received both his 
B.S. and M.S. degrees in industrial-arts education 
at North Carolina State College and formerly 
taught industrial arts at the Hugh Morson High 
School in Raleigh, N. C., has been appointed 
industrial-education specialist for the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, Special Technical 
and Economic Mission to the Philippines, in 
Manila. He is the only member of the mission 
who is an industrial-education specialist. The 
position carries with it much responsibility. 

High left the United States in 1950 to serve 
as specialist in industrial arts under the Fulbright 
plan to set up a model industrial-arts laboratory 
at the Philippine School of Arts and Trades. High 
was quite successful in this capacity in which he 
served for one year. 

4 V. L. Pickens, division chairman of Practical 
Arts, Kansas City Public Schools, addressed the 
industrial-arts and vocational sections of the 
Louisiana Education Associated meeting in 
Shreveport, November 20, 21. He also visited 
Northwestern State College in Natchitoches and 
addressed a joint meeting of home economics and 
industrial-arts students. 

¢ Artour H. Luvenetne, associate professor 
of industrial arts at Indiana State, retired at the 
close of the spring term in June of 1951. 

Mr. Luehring came to Indiana State in 1915 
after serving his apprenticeship in machine shop 
with Allis-Chalmers in Milwaukee. 

He taught classes in machine shop, forge, 
welding, foundry, heat treating, and metallurgy 
and often assisted with other areas when his 
services were needed. 

He assisted with the installation of the equip- 
ment in the Vocational Building and organized 
and taught the first courses in metals at Indiana 
State. As a matter of fact, his work and efforts 
in the metals area has influenced the teaching of 
this work in scores of schools throughout Indiana 
and in other states. 

He received the B.S. degree at Indiana State; 
the M.S. degree at Indiana University where 
he also took some graduate work. 

He is a member of the A.V.A.; the Indiana 
Industrial Education Association; Indiana State 
Teachers Association; and the American Society 
of Metals. He made frequent contributions to 
professional magazines and he visited schools in 
order to assist teachers with individual problems. 

Mr. Luehring was a charter member of Mu 
Chapter of Epsilon Pi Tau and he served as 
faculty sponsor and trustee of this organization 
since 1943. 

On July 11 about 135 of his friends and 
associates gave a dinner at the Student Union 
Building in his honor. 


(Continued on page 22A) 
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PERSONAL NEWS 





(Continued from page 20A) 


As a tribute to his work and efforts, he was 
presented with a television set and a bound 
volume of over 300 letters written by friends, 
students, and associates. 

4 B. A. Kwnicut, head of the department of 
industrial-arts at the Geo. Washington High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind., has retired. Mr. Knight 
had been at Geo. Washington High School since 
its founding and taught drafting in addition to 
his duties as department head. He is succeeded 
by U. D. Walker. 

4 Atsert C. Hirscuman, machine-shop teacher 
at Emmerich Manual Training High School, 
Indianapolis, Ind., retired after a long period of 


CHICAGO 


SHELDON 


service. Mr. Hirschman had been in ill health 
during the latter part of his career but was able 
to return to the iob before his retirement. 

4M. F. Conner, L. J. Prircwarp, and 
HerscHEL WHiTAKER, from the Junior High 
School industrial-arts division, Indianapolis, Ind., 
retired after many years of service. 

¢ Pop Kornnen retired after 34 years of teach- 
ing in Evansville, Ind., schools. These 34 years 
are matched with his years as a boy scout 
counselor. His retirement will mean more time 
to help boys with special merit badge work. 

4 W. A. Rusa, instructor of radio at the 
Arsenal Technical Schools, Indianapolis, Ind., 
retired at the close of the last school year. 

4 Date F. Grrrriy, formerly instructor of 
carpentry, resigned from a position as vice- 
principal after 34 years at Arsenal Technical 
Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. Eart W. ENSINGER 





U.S.A. 


These 3 quality machine tools are 
especially adapted to school use 


because of their: 


Write for the SHELDON Catalcg 
showing and describing (with com- 
plete specifications) the line of: 
SHELDON Precision Lathes (9, 10”, 
11”, and 13” Swing), Shelden 
Milling Machines, Sheldon Shapers 
and Sheldon Machine 

Tool accessories and 
attachments. 





Horizontal No. TS56B 


Milling Machine 






11%” Swing Lathe 


AMPLE SIZE — permits wide range 
of practical projects. 


STANDARD DESIGN — true indus- 
trial tools with standard controls. 


PERMANENT ACCURACY — these 
tools hold their accuracy under 
student abuse, do not require con- 
stant rebuilding and servicing. 


SAFETY — all drives completely en- 
closed; all speed changes made by 
external levers. 


PRICE — these are moderate priced 
tools that school shops can afford. 





12” Back Geared 
Shaper 


SHELDON MACHINE CO. Inc. 


Manulacturets of Sheldon Precision Lathes * Milling Machines * Shapers 
4244 N. KNOX AVENUE > 


CHICAGO 41, 


ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 


was advanced from the position of head of the 
drafting department to succeed Mr. Griffin. War- 
REN E. CLEVELAND is now head of the drafting 
department. 

¢ Teachers in the Junior High School who are 
beginning service this year with the Indianapolis 
Public Schools are: GerHARD NIEMANN, Dia- 
monp Hays, Davi D. Bray, and V. M. Mc- 
DoweE tt, all from Ball State Teachers College; 
and Leon Hunt, Joun B. Perry, from Indiana 
State Teachers College; also E. A. Turner from 
Plattesville, Wisconsin State Teachers College. 

Jacos L. Jones, vocational co-ordinator and 
placement officer at Arsenal Technical Schools, 
Indianapolis, Ind., for the past ten years, retired 
last June. Mr. Jones, who is well known in 
industrial education circles in Indiana, was em- 
ployed by the Indianapolis Schools for forty 
years, 36 of them having been at Arsenal Tech- 
nical Schools. Herman L. Denzier, former as- 
sistant of reclassification, counselor, and drafting 
instructor, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Jones. 

@ Robert L. Schonewolf, drafting department 
instructor in the Amherst Central High School at 
Snyder, N. Y., reports that drawing boards cov- 
ered with Masonite tempered hardboard have 
been in use for over ten years and will last for 
many more. Previously it was necessary to replace 
wooden drawing boards each three years. Two 
years ago, he states, all their plywood drafting 
desks were covered with Masonite to replace the 
splintered and peeled tops, and they have proved 
an excellent working surface and are money 
savers. 

4 Robert C. Stucker of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed general manager of the Educa- 
tional Lumber Division of the Hardwood Cor- 
poration of America, Asheville, N. C. 

The new Educational Lumber Division was 
established recently to specialize in hardwood 
lumber for use in industrial-arts and vocational 
educatién. 

Associated with Stucker in the new Educational 
Division will be Blake L. Lytle, who has had 
more than 25 years’ experience in the hardwood 
lumber industry in the yard, mill, purchasing, and 
shipping operations. 

The new Educational Lumber Division of the 
Hardwood Corporation of America will open offices 
in Asheville, N. C., and a catalogue announcing 
the complete line of lumber species will be made 
available to all schools, colleges, and universities. 


MASTER’S DEGREE GRADUATES 
University of Missouri, 1950-51 
Writiiam S. Bennett, Co-ordinator, Distributive 

Education, Artesia, N. Mex. 

Vinton E. Decker, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Simenson High School, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Rosert B. Fiscuer, Industrial Arts Instructor, 

Irving School, St. Louis, Mo. 
GLENN R. Harrison, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Central Junior High School, Hannibal, Mo. 
Lewis C. Harrison, Instructor in the Aircraft 
Maintenance Curriculum Department, Institute 
of Aviation, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 
Morris W. Hriryarp, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Brentwood High School, Brentwood, Mo. 

James H. Manoney, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Senior High School, Hannibal, Mo. 

Wirt1am H. Mopprerton, Instructor of Industrial 
Arts, Illinois. 

Rospert L. Murter, Instructor of Woodwork, 
Central Senior High School, Kansas City, Mo. 

Georce W. Muttinc, Trade and Industrial Edu- 
cation Supervisor, State Department of Edu- 
cation, Atlanta, Ga. 


(Continued on page 25A) 
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Make the Most 
of Your 
Color Slides 


THE KODASLIDE PROJECTOR, 
MODEL 2A 


Gives Brilliant Performance 
For Small Group Showings 















With the Kodaslide Projector, Model 2A, you put your 
slides on the screen with an extra measure of clarity and 
dramatic realism—give them maximum effectiveness for 







sales presentations, training, education, and entertain- 
ment. Light, compact, and easy to carry, it’s the ideal 
projector for small audience showings. 

Ultra-sharp, sparkling projection is assured by a 
Lumenized optical system for increased light transmis- 
sion and even illumination. Quick, easy lens barrel 
focusing and a built-in elevating mechanism make this 
projector a pleasure to operate. What’s more, your trans- 
parencies are fully protected by heat-absorbing glass and 
adequate ventilation. 

Durably constructed with a die-cast aluminum case, the 
Model 2A Kodaslide Projector is designed for long, 
trouble-free service. A 5-inch //3.5 lens blows up your 
2 x 2-inch transparencies to 84-inch screen images. Price, 
$52.80. Carrying case with a shielded 10 x 10-inch 
screen inside the case lid, $15. Projector remains in case 
during slide presentation. See this truly outstanding pro- 
jector at your nearest Kodak Audio-Visual dealer’s or 






















mail the coupon for complete information to Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 







Prices subject to change without notice and include Federal 


FOR EDUCATION AND ENTERTAINMENT Tas where applicable 
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Perfect for classroom visual instruction and enter- | EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 193 | 

tainment. Light, Cpanpe, Suey 6S mee about, set | mtcnse send mo complete information on “The Kodaslide | 

up, and operate. Brilliant screen image is easy on | Projector, Model 2A.” | 

the eyes and captures immediate attention. | _— | 
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teaches, trains, entertains | state } 
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When you put the Stanley 
Router R8A in the hands of 
your students you help to build 
confidence, give them an op- 
portunity to develop and de- 
monstrate their creative skill. 


There’s practically no limit 
to the number of operations 
this versatile tool can perform. 
Use it for inlaying, veining, 
rabbeting and many other wood- 
working jobs. Easily inter- 
changed attachments and ac- 
cessories make this complete 
power unit— many toolsin one. 


Stanley Router R8A has 4 
h.p. high-speed motor—20,000 
r.p.m.—assures a smooth cut 
with or against the grain. Oper- 
ates on A.C. or D.C. Weighs 
less than 7 Ibs. 

See this basic creative tool at 
your dealer’s. Also available is 
Booklet “Get the Best From 
Your Stanley Router”’. Price 10c. 
Send for catalog showing complete 
line of Stanley Electric Tools. 


Stanley Electric Tools, 
New Britain, Connecticut 

















For Shaping. Converts R8A to a 
bench shaper for making a variety of 
idjen @ + 





g ping cuts on straight 
and irregular work. Arbor tilts to 45°. 





For Dovetailing. Available in two 
sizes for stock to 12” and 16” wide. 
Easy to use. For wood or plastics. 

Attachments for Planing, Beading 
ond Fluting, Grinding, and Overarm 





g also 


[STANLEY ] 


Reg. U.S. Pot. Off. 








Hardware © Tools @ Electric Tools © Steel Strapping © Steel 


Nome 


School 





Subject you teach. 


ee 


Stanley Electric Tools, Educational Dept. 

411 Myrtle St., New Britain, Conn. 

[-] Send me your catalog. 

[-) Send booklet “Get the Best from Your 
Stanley Router”. Enclosed is 10c per copy. 











L STANLEY J 





“I can’t say enough for the 
performance of my 
Harper Kiln” 


ssys a New Rochelle Sculptress 


Show left is Miss Lisbeth Schaeff- 
ler of New Rochelle, N. Y., unload- 
ing beautifully hand-made ware 
from her Harper Electric Studio 
Kiln SK-151416. In a recent letter, 
Miss Schaeffler who purchased her 
Harper Kiln 5 years ago says: 


“| can’t say enough for the per- 
formance of my Harper Kiln. | 
have fired it on the average of 
once a week since | bought it in 
1946 and this is the first time | 
have had to replace the elements.” 


The long dependable service of 
Harper Kilns, a result of expertly 
engineered design, is truly exempli- 
fied in the above kiln installation. 





Photo courtesy of Lisbeth Schaeffler, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 


FOR DEPENDABILITY AS WELL AS ECONOMY 
SELECT A HARPER KILN FOR YOUR CERAMIC FIRING 
They are available in a wide range of 
sizes to meet the requirements of schools, 


universities, the hobbyist, studio potter 
and industry. Write for literature. 


HARPER ELECTRIC FURNACE 
CORPORATION 


39 River Street Buffalo 2, N. Y. 





Dept. #3 




















The stack molding technique, illustrated here, was made possible by using 
Sterling flash sections to step up casting production. Ten flash sections 
are being poured at a time. A common sprue through the stack feeds 
the molten metal to runners leading to individual casting cavities. 


Sterling Steel Flasks are ideal for stack molding because they are built 
to withstand terrific pressures. A reinforcing rib around the side pre- 
vents distortion and misalignment of the stacked molds. Top and 
bottom have solid sand flanges. Full width bearing. 


Write for new catalog describing the complete Sterling line. 


STERLING WHEELBARROW CO. Milwaukee 14, Wis., U.S. A. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


(Continued from page 22A) 


James R. Netson, Co-ordinator of Diversified 
Occupations, Jackson, Mo. 


DOCTOR’S DEGREE GRADUATES 
University of Missouri, 1950-51 


GartanpD G. Hammer, Principal of Technical 
High School, Lubbock, Tex. 

Joun W. Karnes, Jr., Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 

Norsert Kocn, Assistant Professor of Engineer- 
ing, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 

Ricuarp C. Kouter, Instructor of Industrial Arts, 
Southern Illinois University, Carbondale, Ill. 
Marton E. Mappox, Assistant Professor of In- 
dustrial Education, College of Education, Uni- 

versity of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

Jack W. Morcan, Assistant Professor of Indus- 
trial Education, Kansas State Teachers College, 
Pittsburg, Kans. 


ADVANCED DEGREES AND 
THESES WRITTEN 

The following men were granted advanced 
degrees from Iowa State College, the past sum- 
mer. The position, location and thesis topic 
follows each name. 

Joun Franxirn Bancroft, Junior High in- 
dustrial arts teacher, Davenport, Iowa. “Dif- 
ferential Characteristics of Pupils Electing Ninth 
Grade Industrial Arts in Davenport.” Tep W. 
Curve, drawing instructor, Technical School, Des 
Moines, Iowa. “Predicting Achievement in the 
Trade and Industrial Orientation Course at Des 
Moines Technical High School.” Jonun Forrest 
FreLps, superintendent of schools, McCallsburg, 
Iowa. “Practices Related to the Individual In- 
ventory of Iowa High Schools.” RicHarp Emi 
Frey, cabinetwork, Physical Plant, Iowa State 
College. “Reaction Time Under Conditions of 
Pre-Occupation With and Without a Warning 
Signal.” Lestre Raymonp Grice, director of in- 
dustrial education, Cedar Rapids, Iowa. “Fore- 
casting High School Graduation at the Ninth 
Grade Level in the McKinley High School at 
Cedar Rapids.” KennetH Witt1am KeEssier, in- 
dustrial arts teacher, Riverside, Calif. “Fore- 
casting Probability of College Matriculation for 
Graduates of Small Central Iowa High Schools.” 
James Cuirrron Manock, Fresno, Calif. “Im- 
plications for the Secondary School Curriculum 
Revealed by a Survey of Draftsmen in Industry.” 
Eart E. Marrmart, director of industrial educa- 
tion, Dubuque, Iowa. “History of Adult Evening 
Schools at Dubuque, Iowa.” Epwarp P. Morris, 
industrial arts teacher, Los Cruses, N. Mex. 
“Scholastic Aptitude and Grade Point Average 
as Factors in Stated and Present Occupational 
Choices.” Harotp Irvin STADLER, armed services. 
“Speed and Pattern Distribution as Factors in 
the Perception of Relative Motion Under Con- 
ditions of Low Illumination.” Cartes THomas 
Dean, Pu.D.,. armed services, 9539 S. 49th 
Avenue, Oaklawn, Ill. “Prediction of Achieve- 
ment of Native Students in Engineering at Iowa 
State College.” 

4 Dr. Francis C. Frary retired as director 





of research for Aluminum Company of America 
on January 1, 1952. 

His retirement closes the active career of 
one of the nation’s distinguished chemists and 
metallurgists. 

Joining Alcoa in December, 1918, he organized 


Aluminum Research Laboratories at New Kens- 
ington, Pa. 

Among the many notable achievements of this 
group were the development of most of the 
modern aluminum-base alloys, the production of 
very pure (99.99 per cent) aluminum by elec- 
trolytic refining, and the production ef pure 
alumina -—- aluminum oxide —by electro-thermal 


_ processes. 


4 Ricnarp Broruier, drafting teacher in the 
New Albany City Schools, is now the teacher 
of industrial arts, and principal of the Milan 
High School. 

¢ Etwoop Switcer, who taught patternmaking 
at Muncie, Ind., is now at Hammond Tech., 
Hammond, Ind. His duties there, pending com- 
pletion of the patternmaking shop, are the teach- 
ing of mathematics and technical information. 


4 Frank Scort, formerly teacher of drafting 
in the Central High School, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
has been given the responsibilities of organizing 
and operating the co-operative education pre- 
gram in that school. 

¢-James Kino, who was formerly co-ordinater 
at Nappanee, Ind., is now the training director 
for the Dow Corning Corporation, Midland, 
Mich. Jesse Gerber succeeded Mr. King as 
co-ordinator. 

4 James B. Campsetr, dean of shopmen at 
Hammond Tech., Hammond, Ind., retired recently. 

He came to Hammond Tech, March 28, 1927. 
Prior to that he was teaching in the Superior, 
Wis., trade school. He was brought here to start 
a plumbing shop which he carried on in both 
day and adult evening classes, and Saturday 
apprentice groups. 





School Shop 


avorites 












Send for your free 
copy of proce. No. 49 





Don’t place your requisition for 
the tools you'll need next Fall 
until you receive your copy of 
Millers Falls Catalog No. 49. 176 
pages of the finest in hand tools, 
precision and machinists tools, 
metalcutting saws, and portable 
electric tools. 




















NO. 206 BLOCK PLANE. Unbreakable, all 
steel construction makes this rugged little 
plane ideal for school shop use. High 
quality tool steel cutter iron. Quick, ac- 
curate adjustment. 


NO. 709 SMOOTH PLANE. A beautiful new 
design that is gaining popularity fast in 
school shops. With many unique features 
including unbreakable Tenite knob and 
handle. Also available in 14-inch length. 


NO. 14 JACK PLANE. A tradition among 
fine planes. Unexcelled performance as- 
sured by three famous Millers Falls fea- 
tures: the precisely fitted cutter cap... 
the one-piece, selected tool steel cutter 
iron . . . the exclusive 3-point-bearing 
lever cap that positively prevents chatter. 


In hundreds of school shops, Millers Falls 
planes have earned an enviable reputation. 
They’re clean-cutting and smooth-acting — ex- 
pertly designed and sturdily built. Year after 
year, they'll give you the kind of performance 
that brings out the best work your students can 
do. There’s a size and type that’s right for every 
job. Look them over at your suppliers. See for 
yourself why they’re such favorites in school 
shops all over the country. 


MILLERS FALLS COMPANY + GREENFIELD, MASS. 


MILLERS FALLS 
TOOLS 


wy’ 
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News Notes 




















4 The eleventh annual Westinghouse Science 
Talent Search officially got under way on De- 
cember 10, 1951, as 15,000 science-minded high 
school seniors took a three-hour science-aptitude 
test. Of this number, 40 will be chosen to com- 
pete in the Search finals in Washington, D. C., 
next February 28, and 260 more will be chosen 
for honorable mention. 

The boy or girl adjudged the most promising 
young scientist in the nation will be awarded a 
four-year $2,800 Westinghouse Grand Science 
Scholarship. Runners-up will receive scholarships 
ranging from $100 to $2,000; the 260 hondérable 



























EQUIP SCHOOL SHOPS AT LOW COST 
FOR SOUND SHEET METAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL SHOPS THROUGHOUT THE 
NATION are benefiting from the wide 
variety of interesting sheet metal projects 
possible with the six accurate, rugged 
sheet metal working tools mounted on the 
Berkroy steel stand. All six tools handle 
medium and small work up to 20 gauge. 
All operate exactly like larger tools used 
in industrial shops. For most schools, the 
low Berkroy price for this complete ‘‘shop- 
on-a-bench” permits the installation of 
several units and assures every student 
ready access to the tools he needs. 










2512 NORTH ONTARIO ST. - BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 


mentions will be recommended for scholarships 
to colleges and universities. 

The Search is open to all seniors in secondary 
schools throughout the United States. For further 
information write to the Westinghouse Educa- 
tional Foundation, 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 
30, Pa. 


4 With the release of this season’s first two 
full-length black-and-white film strips, Looking 
at the Stars and How Heat Travels, the Filmstrip- 
of-the-Month Club of Popular Science Publishing 
Company inaugurates its 10-month 1951-52 sea- 
son. The Popular Science Filmstrip-of-the-Month 
Club is now in its third year. During November, 
members will receive the third 1951-52 film strip, 
Weather and Climate, now in production. 

Each of the new Filmstrip-of-the-Month issues 
is built around a science curriculum topic, brought 


SHEET 
METAL 


TOOLS 





1. TOOL STAND 
Heavy gouge steel. 18” x 68" x 
35”. 


2. NIBBLER-SLITTER 

12° throat capacity. Cuts odd 
shapes. Does straight or scroll 
work. 


3. 12” BRAKE 
Bends sheets and makes simple 
metal trim. 


4. HAND PUNCH 

For use with dies, punches and 
cutting blodes for punching, 
press fits, notches, corner cuts, 
etc. 


5. SHEAR and CLAMPING 
HEAD ACCESSORY 

For trimming, strip cutting, out- 

side circle and contour cutting. 

6. 12” SLIP ROLL 


Forms cylinders, reverse curves, 
scrolls, etc. 






7 ox’ 


me 


The BERKROY 24” BOX AND PAN BRAKE 
brings to the student a tool widely used in indus- 
trial sheet metal shops. It forms boxes from 12” to 
24", 
intricate folds, reverse bends and radius bends. 
All adjustments are finger tip controlled. 


16-gauge capacity. Handles many types of 


For catalog information, write to 





up-to-the-moment with current science material 
gathered by the editors of Popular Science 
Monthly. Along with each brand-new monthly 
film strip, Club members receive a fully illustrated 
Teaching Guide. Films which appeared during the 
past 10 months, are: Pulleys Make Work Easier, 
What is Horsepower, What is Soil, Gas Pressure 
at Work, The Eye and the Camera, How the 
Heart Works, Man Against Insects, How We 
Produced Sound and Speech, How Vitamins Help 
Man, and Distributing Electric Power. 

For further information about the Filmstrip- 
of-the-Month Club, contact Popular Science Pub- 
lishing Company, 353 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y., or local audio-visual dealers. 

4 Since 1946, almost 700 dry-kiln operators, 
seasoning superintendents, engineers, and other 
officials from woodworking firms in the United 
States, Canada, and Latin America have learned 
what’s new in kiln drying in a series of two- 
week demonstrations conducted by the staff of 
the U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wis. 

The most recent session was given Novem- 
ber 6-15. The next session, for which enrollments 
are now being accepted, will be held February 
25 through March 7. In all, 76 sessions have 
been held since the series was begun during the 
twenties and resumed at the close of World 
War II. 

Fee for the demonstration is $200 per person. 
This covers laboratory expenses for the actual 
time of the specialists who give the course, plus 
costs of material and the publications used as 
texts. It does not cover travel or living expenses. 

4 The state of Connecticut during the past year 
started 15 new industrial-arts shops, bringing 
the total number of industrial-arts teachers and 
supervisors in this field to 402. At present there 
are but 13 secondary schools in Connecticut 
which are not offering industrial arts at this time. 
Of these over half hope to have a program in 
by September, 1952. 

¢ Reducing noises where people work was the 
subject of a one-day meeting October 5 at 
Armour Research Foundation of Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, Il. 

More than 200 scientists, doctors, architects, 
manufacturers, and civic authorities will meet 
at the second annual National Noise Abatement 
Symposium to discuss ways to control industrial 
noise. Speakers will also outline the effects of noise 
and explain methods of noise measurement. 

4 “Visual” Planning Equipment Co., Inc., Penn- 
sylvania Avenue at River, Oakmont (Allegheny 
County), Pa., announces that it has a new 80-page 
catalogue available on request. 

This catalogue contains the “why’s” of three- 
dimensional planning, explains the functions and 
advantages of such planning in full detail, out- 
lines and illustrates “Visual’s” Repro-Templet 
System of producing reproduction prints. 

In addition, it has an itemized list of over 
6000 standard stock items— machine tools, ma- 
terial-handling equipment, shop equipment, office- 
planning equipment, etc. 

¢ The Western Pine Association recently an- 
nounced publications of a grading rules’ supple- 
ment incorporating addition of a new 4/4 factory 
lumber grade and redefining rules for grading 
standard moldings. 

The grading rule changes were made at the 
association’s semiannual meeting here in Septem- 
ber. They were effective October 1. 

The Association also reduced standar:’ lengths 
of Larch-Douglas Fir selects to 4 ft. and longer 
with 3 per cent of 4- and 5-ft. lengths permitted. 

Supplements, of the same size as the Associa- 


(Continued on page 28A) 
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YOUR STUDENTS LEARN TV 
SERVICING FASTER WITH TEK-FILE 


Complete service data for any set you may use for 
bench instruction. Rider Tek-File teaches your stu- 
dents to use test equipment to its best advantage for 
a perfect servicing job. 


A partial list of contents includes all manufacturers’ 
production runs and chassis modifications with origi- 
nal and modified schematics: chassis views, voltages, 
resistance readings, alignment procedures, trouble 
shooting test patterns, waveforms, parts lists, 
boosters, tuners and circuit action descriptions. 


Who Use 
oeesalelal lel ke 


e Money 


Each Rider Tek-File pack contains at least 128, 
8x11” pages bound in one or more standard file 
folders. All the servicing data, factory authorized, 
by the manufacturer whose set you designate. It’s 
inexpensive enough for classroom use, yet so sturdy 
you can use it indefinitely. 


Use Rider Tek-File for your bench instruction 
periods—it helps you teach! 


FREE. Senda postcard for complete 


Tek-File data. Also new elec- 
tronic books catalog. 


E AOER reste. on 
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tion’s Standard Grading Rules’ book, may be 
secured without charge from Western Pine As- 
sociation, 510 Yeon Building, Portland 4, Ore. 

4 Victor L. Streeter, research professor of me- 
chanics at Illinois Institute of Technology, has 
been .  ‘rded a Fulbright grant for 1952. 

Mr. Streeter will lecture in engineering at 
Canterbury College, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
for the academic year March to December, 1952. 

4 A student design competition, with $2,000 
in prizes for the best designs for an office desk 
and matching chair, has been announced by The 
Wood Office Furniture Institute, the trade 


association of manufacturers of wood office 
furniture. 

The competition, running from January 1, 
1952 through midnight of April 15, 1952 is open 
to students of accredited schools of architecture, 
industrial design, art and related fields. The 
Institute will award a grand prize of $1,000, a 
$500 second prize, a $250 third prize, and five 
additional prizes of $50 each. 

Rules, information, and an entry blank are 
incorporated in a booklet which may be ob- 
tained from The Wood Office Furniture Institute, 
730 11th Street, N.W., Washington 1, D. C. 

¢ The Norton Company, Worcester 6, Mass., is 
loaning without charge the following 16mm. 
Kodachrome sound films: Cutter Sharpening; 
The Cylindrical Grinder; The Surface Grinder; 
The Grinding Carbide Tools; The Grinding 
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-c current study 


. Bibber, 
Electrical 





AF-2 
Load 
Visualizer 





Check these features 


@ Measures volts and vector 
amperes 

@ Watts, power factor, and vars 
can be quickly determined 

@ Self-contained to 50 amperes 


@ Extensible to 1000 amp by 
current transformers 








Engineering De 


G-E’s AF-2 Load Visualizer provides 
an easier way to introduce students to 
current-vector analysis. You needn’t 
interrupt your explanation of prin- 
ciples to make lengthy computations. 
The instrument and calculator get 


the answers quickly and simply. 

For complete information, contact 
your nearest G-E Apparatus Sales 
Office, or write for bulletin GEC-372 
to General Electric Co., Sect. 687-74, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL ($6) ELECTRIC 





Wheel, Its Care and Use; The Diamond Wheel, 
Its Care and Use; Grinding Wheel Markings; 
and Grinding Wheel Safety. 

4 The American Standards Association, 70 East 
45 St., New York 17, N. Y., just announced the 
publication of “Acoustical Terminology.” 

Consult this treatise for the latest terms and 
definitions used in this field. The price of this 
brochure is $1.50 per copy. 

4 The Interstate Training Service, 4035 NE. 
Sandy Boulevard, Portland 13, Ore., has issued 
a small booklet entitled “How to Apply for a 
Job.” In spite of its small size, it contains quite 
a little useful information for the young job 
hunter. 

The small booklets are sold at the price of 
$1.50 per hundred. 

4 Faced with a shortage of engineers, the 
General Electric Company’s Apparatus Sales Divi- 
sion has established a training program for non- 
engineering college graduates, designed to qualify 
them for sales assignments not requiring intensive 
engineering background. 

The program will prepare liberal arts or busi- 
ness administration college graduates for a career 
in sales of electrical apparatus products. 

The program consists of a nine-week intensified 
course in basic electricity, a 12-month assignment 
on the company’s test course, and two years of 
specialized sales training. 

A total of 29 trainees are already enrolled in 
the program, working presently on the test 
course at G-E plants throughout the country. 

4 In 1949 the nation experienced its worst 
polio epidemic in history. In the year 1950 there 
was a continued heavy polio incidence, and in 
1951, as the new polio cases neared the 28,500 
mark, it was realized that the annual average 
would be about 30,000 cases. 

Because of this huge number we will have to 
conduct a month-long 1952 March of Dimes 
instead of the usual two-week drive. The drive 
dates are January 2-31. 

4 Plans for a county-wide survey of vocational 
education needs in Baltimore county’s fast- 
developing communities were announced recently 
by superintendent of schools, Edward G. Staple- 
ton, board of education, Towson 4, Md. 

The survey will be conducted by the committee 
on vocational education of the Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Commerce in co-operation with the 
Baitimore county board of education. 

The main points to be studied are: (1) Are 
present school vocational programs meeting the 
needs of industry, business, the community, and 
the home? (2) How should the school-employer 
contact program operate? (3) Does a need exist 
for a vocational school? 

4 Engineering student winners of the first 
National Scholarship Contest sponsored by the 
American Society of Tool Engineers are John 
Wayne Boring, senior at the University of Ken- 
tucky; James Alfred Richmann, junior at the 
State University of Iowa; William H. Garlock, 
senior at the University of Kansas; and William 
Paul Ryan, senior at Villanova. A fifth award, 
to be announced later, will be made to a Cana- 
dian engineering school student. 

For further information about these scholar- 
ship awards, write to Denham, 812 Book Bldg., 
Detroit 26, Mich. 

# The Fred Campbell Whitcomb scholarship has 
been awarded for the first time to Husert W. 
CARROLL, a senior in the industrial education de- 
partment. Mr. Carroll was graduated from the 
Morgan Township High School in 1941 and en- 
tered Miami University in June, 1949. He has 
demonstrated exceptional interest and ability in 

(Continued on page 30A) 
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his major field, earning an average of 3.4 in 
industrial-arts education and a 2.8 average in 
all other courses. 

The Fred Campbell Whitcomb Scholarship in 
Industrial Arts Education is a project of Miami 
University alumni who seek to honor their friend 
and teacher, Dr. Fred C. Whitcomb, in a way 
which he would like. 

The total raised to June 30, 1951, toward the 
scholarship is $780.42, of which $500, on deposit 
in the Irreducible Department of the State of 
Ohio, has earned $45, the amount of the first 
award. 

The goal set for the scholarship is $2,500, and 


toward that your committee intends to work with 
vigor in the next months with the hope of adding 
the name of every man who majored in industrial 
arts or who studied in one of Dr. Whitcomb’s 
courses to the list of subscribers. There are 450 
such men. 

The committee hopes, also, that those who have 
contributed in the past three years will again 
earmark at least part of their Alumni Loyalty 
Fund gift this year to the Whitcomb Scholarship. 

¢ How “interests” can be used to help assure 
success in choosing a career is the theme of a 
new filmstrip released by Science Research As- 
sociates, educational publishers. 

Discovering Your Real Interests is the title, 
and it bases its explanation on the Kuder Pref- 
erence Record-Vocational—a widely used and 
well-known psychological test by G. Frederic 
Kuder, professor of psychology, Duke University. 


Modernized with LIMA 
Gearshitt Drives 


Goeony designed to individually motorize machine tools origi- 
mally driven by lineshaft, LIMA GEARSHIFT DRIVES were 
selected by Ohio State University to provide its students with the very 
best in modern machine shop equipment. 


Ohio State is but one of many schools throughout the nation that 
have modernized their machine shops with LIMA DRIVES, providing 
the utmost in functional safety, adequate lighting, proper machine 
location and the complete elimination of hazardous lineshafting. 


Ohio State’s completely modernized 
Industrial Engineering Department 

































© Selective Speed LIMA GEARSHIFT 
DRIVES for application to all types of 
machine tools and production equipment 
are built in sizes from 42 to 25 HP. 


Complete engineering facilities available. 
WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


Representation in principal cities 
D eS : \. MOOK 






Discovering Your Real Interests filmstrip is 
available from Science Research Associates, 57 
West Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Il. Price — $3. 

4 The first state-wide industrial-arts exhibit to 
be held at the Louisiana State Fair is now history. 
The exhibit was most pleasing to the eye. Thou- 
sands of people visited the booth during the nine 
days of the fair. 

Bossier City High School won the greatest 
number of prizes in the exhibit. The winners 
received beautiful place ribbons and valuable 
power and hand tools as individual awards from 
several hardware firms throughout the state. 

Northwestern State College made a splendid 
contribution to the exhibit. The two scale models 
of industrial-arts departments and the lapidary 
table added the appropriate background for the 
exhibit. The models were fully equipped with 
scale model machines, benches, lumber, etc. 


+ 
> 


Fifty-seven per cent of last year’s fatal 
accidents occurred during hours of dark- 
ness. 











New Publications 




















Making Upholstered Furniture 

By Herbert Bast. Cloth, 162 pp., 77% by 10% 
in., illus., $4. The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 No. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

This book explains with words and illustra- 
tions how to make 23 different furniture frames. 
These frames purposely are kept as simple as pos- 
sible. The finishing of the frames also is care- 
fully described, as are also the tools and the ma- 
terials used by the upholsterer. 

The entire book will delight both the amateur 
and the experienced furniture upholsterer. 

Step-by-step explanations show how each piece 
of furniture is made and then how it is up- 
holstered. Each piece, also, is accompanied by a 
layout telling just how much material will be 
required for the covering. 

The veriest beginner will find it comparatively 
easy to follow the directions in this delightful 
book. 


Simple Bracelets 

By J. W. Bollinger. Cloth, 77 pp., 6 by 9% in., 
illus., $2.50. The Bruce Publishing Co., 400 No. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 

This book explains to the beginner just how to 
proceed with the job of making bracelets that 
will be quite acceptable even though it is his first 
attempt. 

The book describes what metals may be used, 
what thickness to order, how to find the length 
of the blank, how to make the design and transfer 
it to the metal, how to cut out the blank, finish 
the edges, what surface ornamentation to choose 
and how to apply it, how to curve the bracelet, 
and how to apply the final finish. 

The necessary tools and processes also are 
described. 


Foundry Work 

By Edwin W. Doe. Cloth, 109 pp., 6 by 9% 
in., illus., $1.76. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York City. 

A book of related information for the foundry 
man, foundry apprentice, or students in the 
foundry and the general metal areas. 

(Continued on page 32A) 
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They'll do a better job... 


R. MURPHY 


“Stay Sharp” Knives 
= 


Special designs! 











KEEN, hand- 
honed blades 
of the finest tempered steel 
... hardened by an exclusive 





MANUAL 
TRAINING 










process . . . hold their edge — 
longer — cut cleanly, easily. 
“Proper Grip” handles are 
designed especially for each ante 
cutting job. That's why more _curmne 


and more instructors insist on 
Murphy Stay Sharp Knives 

. . why your students will 
prefer them, too! 


- 


Also a full line of 
industrial knives. 





Free catalog and price list. Write for yours today! 


| ROBERT MURPHY'S SONS (CO. 


GROTON RD. AYER, MASS. 











144 PAGES 
OF BARGAINS 
AT NEW LOW PRICES 








Filled with greatest selection of--fine domestic QUICK 
and imported woods...mouldings...tools...ma- DELIVERY 
chinery...cabinet hardware...fittings--at real 7 One board 
money-saving prices. z er a carload 
q Maple, poplar, 


hiustrates 32 rare and fancy woods, 54 multi- 
colored bandings, 40 inlays and overlays--in color. 
Also--31 embossed mouldings, 24 carved orna- 
ments, 275 scroll patterns. And--51 pages of all 
kinds of tools and sup- 
plies plus pages of 
ideas, instructions, in- Ff 7 


oak, maho- 
gany, ¢herry, 
walnut, red 
cedar and 
many others-- 
all properly 
seasoned and 




















formation. Save {4 ~ - 
money, save time-- [ J p ged. 
send or your free 63 ied y 
copy NOW. er . 
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CRAFTSMAN WOOD SERVICE CO. 
2729 SOUTH MARY STREET, Dept. F-2 
CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 


Please send me HUNT'S WOODWORKERS CATALOG 
No. 18--free to instructors. (Students 15c) 
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Stanley Bit Brace 


No. 923 


NEW! Self-centering chuck 
automatically centers bit. 
Steel clad, ball bearing head 
with bronze bushings. 
Cocobolo handle and head. 
Strong, sturdy, all-steel box 
ratchet. Universal jaws. 
Takes all square taper shank 
bits and round shanks from 
Vy” to 2”. 5 sizes with 

6” to 14” sweep. 


Stanley “Boy Proof’ 
Hand Drill No. 617 


NEW, simplified chuck with 
hardened jaws and springs 
protected. Chuck locked on. 
Strong, lightweight all-steel 
frame. Large, comfortable 
handle on extra strong steel 
crank. Balanced speed gear 
assures smooth action. 

%” capacity. 


Stanley “Boy Proof” Hand 
Drill No. 626, 4%” capacity. 


e@ Students learn the right 
way to bore holes easily, 
naturally, with these 
Stanley Tools. Their 
rugged design makes them 
practical for use in school 
shops. Add them to your 
next requisition. Stanley 
Tools, Educational Dept., 
104 Elm St., New Britain, 
Connecticut. 





THE TOOL BOX OF THE WORLD 


STANLEY 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
HARDWARE © TOOLS © ELECTRIC TOOLS © STEEL STRAPPING © STEEL 
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It describes and illustrates information about 
the fundamental foundry processes, the tools used 
by the workers in the foundry, the various pat- 
terns that are used, the different types of molding 
which the foundry men make use of, cores of 
various kinds, the melting and pouring of metals 
and alloys, and finally the cleaning and finishing 
of castings. 

The book also contains vocational guidance ma- 
terial pertaining to foundry work, a glossary of 
foundry terms, and references and visual aids. 


100 Best Woodworking Projects 
Cloth, 144 pp., 6% by 9% in., $2. Popular 


Mechanics Press, 200 East Ontario St., Chicago 11, 
Ml. 

This is another volume of the Popular Mechan- 
ics Craftsman’s Library. Each project is accom- 
panied by a detailed step-by-step explanation 
telling the beginner just how to proceed. 

The book also contains some kinks that will be 
found helpful in making some of the articles that 
are described. 


Walt’s Workshop 

By Walt Durbahn. Paper cover, 144 pp., 5% 
by 81%%g¢ in., illus., $2.00. Hobby Books, Div. of 
General Publishing Co., Inc., 154 East Erie St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 

The author of this book is a teacher of shop- 
work, but he also is a great home-workshop 
enthusiast. His book contains 42 projects which 
are explained in very plain understandable lan- 














A Complete Line of 
Quality Lumber 


from whieh to choose! a 








PAXTON 


Provide for your school shop with the kind of lumber 
that will turn out the best projects . . . uniform, first 
quality materials properly graded to conform to current 
national grading rules. It’s more economical in the long 
run, too, reducing waste and spoilage to a minimum. 
Paxton lumber and plywood are truly reliable. 


Also among the items we furnish are: 


Ball Bat Blanks 
Formica 

Furniture Squares 
Glues Dowels 


Boat Panels 


aN FR) FRANK PAXTON LUMBER CO. 
Si Faye 


Sample Sets 
Closet Linings 
Table Legs 


Walnut-Cedar Chest Sets 


A Complete Selection of Hardwood and 
Softwood Lumber and Plywood 


Specialists in Industrial Arts Lumber and Plyw 


BEAUTIFUL 
WOODS is the 
handbook for the 
woodworking in- 
dustry, showing 
everything about 
lumber, its kinds 
and specifications. 
Order your copy 
today—only $1.00. 


rd 


WRITE TO YARD NEAREST YOU FOR FREE CATALOG 


Offices and Yards at 


Chicago, Illinois — 5701 W. 66th Street 


Denver, 
Des Moines, lowa — 


P.O. Box 1676 
P.O. Box 683 


Colorado 


Fort Worth, Texas — P.O. Box 1225 
Kansas City, Missouri — 1004 Baltimore 





guage. Each of them is accompanied by a work- 
ing drawing and in many instances by a half- 
tone illustration to show how the finished project 
will appear. 

The book contains directions for making ar- 
ticles for the workshop, furniture for the home, 
items for games and amusement, things for the 
house and garden, and other projects of various 
kinds. 

He also puts on the weekly TV show by the 
same name, “Walt’s Workshop,” over Station 
WNBQ-NBC in Chicago. 


Industrial Arts in Oklahoma 

A bulletin by this name of 130 pages was 
published in November, 1951. It was prepared 
under the sponsorship of the Oklahoma Indus- 
trial-Arts Association by a committee of 18 
Oklahoma industrial-arts teachers. It was planned 
to acquaint school teachers, administrators, and 
patrons with the purposes and extent of indus- 
trial arts in Oklahoma schools, and particularly 
to inform industrial-arts teachers about the work 
in which they are engaged for the purpose of 
increasing their pride in and understanding of 
their professional contribution to education. 

Opening chapters show the relationship of in- 
dustrial arts and general education and give the 
teacher specific suggestions for attaining the ob- 
jectives of industrial arts. One chapter deals 
entirely with existing programs in Oklahoma 
schools, lists their industrial-arts courses, and 
contains many floor plans of existing shops. One 
extensive chapter thoroughly covers the prob- 
lems of planning a school shop. There are chap- 
ters on planning a course of study, community- 
shop activities, the farm shop, professional 
organizations, teacher education, and the problem 
of state supervision of industrial arts. 

Copies of the bulletin, “Industrial Arts in 
Oklahoma,” may be obtained from Prof. C. L. 
Hill, secretary, Oklahoma Industrial Arts Associ- 
ation, A. & M. College, Stillwater, Okla. Price, 
$1.00. 


Education of Visually Handicapped 

Children 

By Romaine Mackie. Office of Education Bulle- 
tin 1951, No. 20. 46 pp. For sale by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., 20 cents. 

Visually handicapped children are defined in 
this bulletin as the blind and the partially see- 
ing. For more than one hundred years, some 
attention has been given to the needs of blind 
children in the United States. The blind, be- 
cause of the extreme nature of their handicap, 
were more easily identified. Not until the early 
part of the twentieth century was consideration 
given to children classified as the partially seeing, 
who outnumber the blind several times. 

This bulletin helps to meet the need for infor- 
mation on the broader aspects of an all-around 
program for visually handicapped children in 
school. 

Teachers everywhere who have any responsibil- 
ity for blind or partially seeing children will find 
in this bulletin practical information to meet the 
problems of the day, as well as an incentive to 
seek further information through continued study. 


Your Puppetry 

By John Wright. Cloth, 132 pp., 5 by 7% in. 
illus., $2.75. Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Publishers, 
Peoria, Il. 

This very interesting book on puppet making is 
a far cry from some of the older books on this 
art, in which the marionettes were usually hideous 


(Continued on page 38A) 
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: | announces a nation-wide 
y the By James Eisenberg 
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¥ This instructional presentation makes use of 159 ~. T U D |») N T D E oy I G N 
illustrations to show the details of procedure in silk i 
screen printing. It covers five popular methods. 1) vi | Ld ak ." 
was For quick, easy understanding, reading matter is Cc ETIT 
pared held to a minimum — students find it easy to follow yy PES ee! 2, eee ' 
ndus- the visual instruction for the various methods. Many a i 
f 18 practical suggestions for constructing silk screen ot §$ 2 Q) () ° : 
o equipment and tools are included. $1.25 ze 5 un Cash Awards 
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ndus- or : 
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larly GENERAL PRINTING |: for the most Off D k 
a By Glen U. Cleeton and Charles W. Pitkin. A standard text for . 2 original and ce @€s 
“ pr beginning students of printing. 277 photographs explain | : : I 
printing procedures, equipment, layout, design, history, : 7, + 
and occupational information. $1.80 . 3 practica an air 
o~ | | designs for an 
4a 4a : : 
, ob- GENERAL BOOKBINDING = SA re 
deals By Chris Gronemon. Practical instruction for beginners in 
homa easy-to-understand manner. Includes plans and directions OPEN To: ; . re ind 
and for making equipment. 64 pages. $1.20 Students enrolled in accredited schools of architecture, indus- 
One trial design, art, technical studies, etc., within territorial 
orob- . | United States. 
hap- | THE PRIZES: 
nity- C C Grand prize ........ . $1,000 and 5 additional prizes of 
ional (Plus expense-paid trip to San Franciscofor award) $50 each. 
blom PUBLISHING COMPANY Second prize ......... $550 Total: $2,000. 
Dept. 19-A, Market & Center Streets, Bloomington, Illinois | Third prize .......... 
s in THE PROBLEM: 
a ENVELOPES To design a desk and matching chair, primarily of wood, for 
soci- eee FOR general all-around office use. Entries will be judged on the 
rice, <a | basis of originality of design, utility, and economy and feasi- 
4S Rn bility of production. It is suggested that participants make a 
e \" BY a ee preliminary study of current office furniture designs in the 
e \b A showrooms of local office furniture dealers. In addition, some 
‘ = | analysis should be made of general office desk-work and 
> ® PHOTO MAILING layout, as related to office furniture design. 
ulle- >» | CONTEST DATES AND AWARDS: 
al 7, DIRECT MAIL The competition is open from January 1, 1952, through mid- 
iting night, April 15, 1952. Contest winners will be announced on 
, May 18, 1952, at the National Office Management Convention 
1 in | in San Francisco. Grand Prize winner will also be given trans- 
see- PACKAGING MACHINE PARTS portation and expenses to San Francisco for two days to 
ome receive award at NOMA Convention on May 18, 1952. 
lind ENTRANCE INFORMATION AND RULES: 
be- Contestants’ drawings should be 30”x40” in size, in 2” = 1’ 
~ | scale. Drawings should include top plan, front and side eleva- 
arly tions, at least one perspective, and detail drawings, where 
tion CATALOGS and PRICE LISTS needed, to understand design, construction or use. Types of 
ing, wood to be used may be listed. 

Neither contestant’s nor school’s name should appear on 
for- drawing. Identification should be made by accompanying 
satel sealed letter. Entries should be accompanied by: 1. con- 

. ‘f testant’s signed statement that his work is original; 2. state- 
- ’ yy MAILING MAGAZINES ment from school instructor or dean that student is enrolled in 
school. 
ibil- Fori , —_ al mail All entries become the property of the Wood Office Furniture 
find » a een => a ae Institute and cannot be returned. 
the e ing problems ... filing or storing ... For more detailed contest folder and entry blanks, write to 
to siondard sizes ... layout ond design — address below. (Use of entry blank is optional.) 
idy. FILING whatever the job . . . whatever the problem NOTE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS: 
peas sts Contest poster announcements, folders and entry blanks may 
- it will pay you to consult specialists. be obtained by writing to the address below. Contest entries 
in., Call ... write... or wire... should be sent te 
ers, ° The Wood Office Furniture Institute 
“ WESTERN 730 llth Street, N.W. ¢ Washington 1, D.C. 
his STATES ( y C Fa 
en ) he Wood Office Furniture Institute is a trade association of manufacturers of wood office 
ous 4 AUC Ofte € mipran VA furniture: desks, chairs and other equipment. Among its activities is a research program 
C aimed at improvement of wood office furniture design. Through this competition, the 
STREET.- MILWAUKEE 46 WISCONSIN Institute hopes to stimulate thinking along these lines. 
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You may have 


PRIZEWINNING 
PROJECTS 


in your shop 
right now! 


Win nationwide recognition 
--. plus a free trip to Detroit! 
Plan now to enter your students’ proj- 
ects in Ford Motor Company's 1952 
LAA. program! More than 1,000 
awards this year . . . with cash value 
totalling more than $45,000! 


Size of project makes no 
difference. It's the quality that 
counts! No special projects necessary 
... you should enter the best student 
projects now in process. 


MORE awards for teachers 
than ever before! Thirty instruc- 
tors, whose students win Outstanding 
Achievement Awards, will be invited 
expense-free for a thrilling 3-day visit 
to Detroit and the famous Ford plant 
at River Rouge. 


Build your students’ interest! — 


Share their enthusiasm! Remember . . . 
LA.A. is founded on teacher-student 
teamwork! If full information and entry 
blanks are not already available at 
your schol, please write to the address 
below for a free booklet describing 
complete details. 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
MOTOR COMPANY 


Mich 


FORD 


29726 has Rood + Dearbo 
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MANUFACTURERS READY TO 
SUPPLY SCHOOL SHOPS 


Exhibitors at the AVA Convention in 
Minneapolis reported no serious delays in 
filling orders from school shop depart- 
ments for machines, tools, equipment, and 
supplies. There is a backlog of orders for 
the next six to eight months on precision 
measuring tools and a backlog of orders 
from four to six months on some heavy 
machine tools used in vocational schools. 

Practically all of the eighty-six ex- 
hibitors of machinery, equipment, tools, 
books, and supplies used in industrial arts 
and vocational instruction reported their 
ability and eagerness to make deliveries 
for the September, 1952, school opening. 
Co-operation on the part of shop in- 
structors, in placing their orders early, is 
necessary to avoid delays. 


There were more exhibitors at the AVA 
Convention in Minneapolis and more 
industrial arts and vocational instructors 
registered than at any previous AVA Con- 
vention. These exhibitors placed before 
school shop instructors and supervisors the 
products which are necessary for any 
successful industrial education program 
as we know it today. On the exhibit floor 
of the Convention the shop instructors 
had the opportunity to meet the repre- 
sentatives of the leading manufacturers 
serving the school shop market, and to 
see and discuss the new developments in 
products designed for a better instruc- 
tional program. These exhibits always 
represent a most important part of the 
AVA Convention. —John F. Faber 





STANLEY’S READ-RITE RULE 
Stanley Tools, New Britain, Conn., offers a 
new “Read-Rite” Rule with two-way reading for 
easier, quicker measuring. This new Stanley Zig 
Zag Rule, No. 156F, is designed to read left to 
right, or right to left, by merely rolling the rule 
over in a natural manner. This eliminates end- 


Ld 7 Se Js laws 2 ih 


yt -- 2am ~~ 4 BL U6 718 (B 





Ziz Zag, “Read-Rite” rule No. 156F 


over-end twisting or flopping of the rule. When 
the rule is opened, graduations always lie close 
to the work for easy reading — from left to right 
or from right to left, whichever the case might 
be. The new “Read-Rite” is a first line Green 
End rule featuring longer wearing nickel silver 
joints with ball-socket action. The plastic finish 
fully protects the graduations and the large easy- 
to-read numbers. Branding is in red. Green Ends. 
For brief reference use IAVE — 0201. 


THE MILLERS FALLS 7-IN. 
STANDARD INDUSTRIAL SANDER 


Raise 











~ Ne 870 7-inch Standard az 
Industrial Sander 


The new Millers Falls 7-in. Standard Industrial 
Sander is a compact and light (only 7% Ib.), 


new tool with power and capacity for continuous 
production use. It is well adapted for the new, 
high-performance, laminated phenolic grinding 
wheels and disks. The No. 870 is specially suited 
to the requirements of metalworking and wood- 
working plants and of auto body and paint 
shops for fast sanding, wire brushing, grinding 
and polishing on metal, wood, tile, plastic, glass, 
concrete, and other surfaces. It is sturdily built 
and engineered to deliver years of dependable 
service under tough conditions. 

For further information write to Millers Falls 
Co., Greenfield, Mass. 


For brief reference use IAVE — 0202. 
THE ATKINS SAW EXHIBIT 


M. G. Batho, La Crosse, Wis., superintendent 
of schools, and B. L. Owens, central district sales 
manager for the Indianapolis Saw Manufacturer, 
are shown at the E. C. Atkins saw exhibit at the 
American Vocational Association Convention at 
Minneapolis, held November 26 through Decem- 
ber 1, 1951. 





The E. C. Atkins exhibit at the 
A.V.A, convention 


Great interest in the “Silver Steel” line of 
Jr. Hand, Keyhole, and Backsaws, especially de- 
signed for the industrial-arts students, was ex- 
pressed by many. 

In addition to these and other items, the 
visitors at the booth inquired about the “Shop 
Management Schedule Chart,” shown at the left 
and the display of Japanese saws on the right. 
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BOOKS OF QUALITY 


to match the 
SKILLED CRAFTSMAN’'S 


other fine tools 


1. AUTOMOTIVE MAINTENANCE 
AND TROUBLE SHOOTING: 
Frazee-Bedell 


Logical trouble-shooting procedures that quickly 
eliminate as many units or systems as possible 


from consideration. 
Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 


2. RIGHTS OF THE AMERICAN 
WORKER: John A. McCarthy 


Every student and trainee should be thoroughly 
familiar with his legal rights and benefits as an 


American worker. 
Pub. Date Feb. 15, 1952 


3. SMALL COMMUTATOR MOTORS: 


Kennard Graham 
A. companion book to Small Non-Commutator 
Motors published earlier this year.Covers opera- 
tion, maintenance, and repair. $4.90 

Published Jan. 1, 1952 


4. ELECTRIC ARC WELDING: John B. 


Austin 

A great advance in the preparation of “teachable” 

materials for instruction in modern arc welding. 
Pub. Date Mar. 1, 1952 


5. METAL WORK FOR INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS SHOPS: Barich-Smith 


Stimulates students’ interest in developing crafts- 
manship; develops an appreciation of good de- 
sign; and outlines the occupational opportunities. 


$2.00 
Published Jan. 1, 1952 


6. FORGING AND FORMING METALS: 
S. E. Rusinoff 


The author’s intimate knowledge of practical in- 
dustrial practices and his proven ability to 
transmit such information to his readers, assures 
that this book will readily be selected for all 


training programs. 
Pub. Date Mar. 1, 1952 


7. RELATED MATHEMATICS FOR 
CARPENTERS: L. S. Chamberlain 


Reviews those arithmetic fundamentals required 
and directly relates them to everyday problems 
encountered by the carpenter. 

Pub. Date Feb. 1, 1952 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me examination copies of the 
books indicated by the numbers circled below: 


1 2 3 a 5 6 7 


Name.........- 
School......... 
Address........... 


Zone..- 


| EET Aaa 


SE mA 


AMERICAN 


TECHNICAL SOCIETY 
Dept. W433 


848 East Fifty-Eighth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 











WEEKLY WOODWORKING 
INFORMATION SHEET 


DeWalt, Inc., is presently publishing an in- 
struction aid containing woodworking informa- 
tion. These sheets under the name of “Saw 
Tips,” will appear weekly. They will show new 
uses for your woodworking machinery, and each 
will present basic building and woodworking in- 
formation. DeWalt, Inc., offers them free to 
woodworking instructors. 

Once a month a chart is published. The most 
recent chart described the method of determining 
the length of rafters when the rise and run are 
known. Six recent issues discussed roof building, 
terminology, and cutting methods. 

Free copies of this information sheet can be 
had each week by writing to DeWalt, Inc., 
Lancaster, Pa. 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0203. 


“GLAMORWOOD” BOX DECORATING 
CRAFT INTRODUCED 

Metal Goods Corperation of St. Louis, Mo., 

has announced the establishment of a new Wood- 

craft Division—and the introduction of a 

“Glamorwood” line of wood boxes and chests 


for decorating and finishing. 
“Glamorwood” boxes and chests are made of 
fine, hardwood, readily adapted to decorating by 





A “Glamorwood” painted box with 
metal name plate and hardware 


painting, wood burning, carving, metal trimming, 
and the application of Velvetex and wood carv- 
ings. They are available in seven basic sizes, 
ranging from the small 6 by 4™% by 2-in. boxes 
for cigarettes, cards, etc., up to the largest 
1244 by 834 by 33%4-in. boxes for lingerie, sewing 
kits, hosiery, etc. These boxes are assembled and 
smoothly sanded, ready for decorating and 
finishing in unlimited ways. Each box kit con- 
tains, in addition to the beautiful blonde hard- 
wood top and bottom, four wood feet for 
mounting, a two-piece catch, and two hinges 
and brads for assembling, and sandpaper squares 
of two required grits. 

A colorful new brochure and catalog, “Ameri- 
ca’s Exciting New Craft,” tells all about “Glamor- 
wood” decorating and finishing. A free copy is 
available from the Woodcraft Division, Metal 
Goods Corp., 640 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo. 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0204. 


SPRING-MASTER SPRING MAKING 
ATTACHMENT 

With this simple attachment, it is possible 
to wind springs on a standard drill press instead 
of resorting to cumbersome and time-consuming 
lathe setups. The Spring-Master is an inexpensive 
spring manufacturing tool that can be applied to 

(Continued on next page) 











How were these 


teaching aids 
made ? 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. 1A-252 


5700 W. Touhy Avenue, 

Chicago 31, Illinois 

_ Without obligation, send me full 
information about the MODERN 
mimeograph O, precision stencil draw- 
ing instruments 0, revolutionary new 
Contac-Dri ink 0. 

Name 

Position 

School 

Address 


City _ State 


Rieican 
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professionals 

for perfect 
pencil 

rendering! 


VENU 


the world’s largest selling 


DRAWING PENCILS 


“Exclusive 
Venus patent 






Send for 
helpful, 
illustrated 
instruction 
brochure on 
pencil sketching. 
Only 25¢ with two FREE 
Venus Drawing Pencils. 

















American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
—stakers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 





’ 7 
$ American Lead Pencil Co. : 
: Hoboken, N. J. Dept. IAVE 2-52 ' 
: Enclosed is 25¢ for “Sketching with Venus.” 

§ Please include my free Venus Drawing 

a Pencils, Specify degrees: ( ) ( ). 

' 

+ | 

© Wii Pccoccecscceseuacessesnce acenqueunsee 

' 

. 

SS QP neenectsnecostmsinssnesecieetinee 
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: a tiicstsintes 
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(Continued from previous page) 


any drill press with ™%4-in. chuck or larger. With 
it springs in a wide range of wire sizes and 
diameters can be made at high speed. 

It is a most adaptable tool for making springs 
for replacement, development, or production. It 
takes only a few minutes to attach the Spring- 
Master to a drill press, make adjustments for 
spring size and be in production forming precision 
springs. One experienced operator can easily oper- 
ate two or more machines since no further atten- 
tion is required after the setup, other than 
replacement of wire spools. A recent test on 
.040-in. wire showed the amazing speed of close- 
wound coils at the rate of 11.42 feet per minute. 





The DoAll Spring-Master 


Either extension or compression springs can be 
produced on the Spring-Master. It is possible to 
wind wire diameters from No. 8 ga. (.020 in.) 
to No. 28 ga. (.071 in.) and outside diameter of 
finished springs can be made to vary from %¢& 
to % in. The pitch of a compression spring may 
be varied while the machine is running. The 
built-in adjustable wire guide for use in the 
manufacture of extension springs provides for 
increase in the tension of the wire to the degree 
required to give the completed spring the maxi- 
mum efficiency in operation. . 

Further details are available by writing The 
DoAll Company, Des Plaines, Ill. 

For brief reference use IAVE — 0205. 


UTICA DROP FORGE AND TOOL 
CORPORATION SCHOLARSHIP 
PROGRAM 


As a practical means of encouraging young 
men to secure training to prepare themselves for 
industrial careers, ten annual scholarships have 
been offered by Utica Drop Forge & Tool 
Corporation. 

The scholarships, covering residence and sub- 
sistence at the State University of New York, 
provide for two school years of training in the 
university’s Department of Mechanical Technol- 
ogy which is part of the New York State Insti- 
tute of Applied Arts and Sciences. In addition, 
each student is expected to work in a manufac- 
turing plant during the summer months to sup- 
plement his studies by practical on-the-job 
training. 

In order to be eligible for the Utica scholar- 
ships, young men must have completed high 


(Continued on page 37A) 








DELMAR 
ANNOUNCES... 


Two New and Basic 


Blueprint 
Reading Texts 


JUST PUBLISHED! 





BASIC BLUEPRINT READING 


and SHOP SKETCHING 
by C. Thomas Olivo and Albert V. Payne 


This new text covers fundamentals by (a) 
thoroughly explaining and illustrating each 
new principle, (b) applying this principle in 
an actual blueprint, and (c) testing for 
mastery with assignments based on each blue- 
print. Such unit organization assures com- 
plete coverage and aids individual instruc- 
tion. Recommended for all basic courses 
where instruction is required in metal trades 
blueprint reading. 


150 pages, 33 instructional units, 
42 industrial blueprints . . . $1.90 


* * + 


BLUEPRINT READING and 


SKETCHING-Building Trades 

A joint development of the Connecticut 

State Education Department and Delmar 

Publishers, Inc. 
This instruction material, tested and proven 
in actual use, is the basic text of a series 
which shall include advanced instruction for 
each specific area of this trade. It employs 
the unit pattern, is thorough in every detail, 
completely up-to-date and well-illustrated. 
Necessary tables, data, blueprints and assign- 
ments are included. The contents covers: 
Part |, Interpreting architectural drawings; 
Part I1, Orthographic, isometric and oblique 
sketching; Part Ill, Reading trade blueprints. 


200 pages, tables, 
folded-in blueprints . . . . . $2.50 


MAIL COUPON NOW... FOR 30 DAY 


FREE EXAMINATION 





1A-22 
Date 


DELMAR PUBLISHERS, INC. Dept. 
Albany 1, New York 


SEND ME FOR 30-DAY EXAMINATION: 


[] Basic Blueprint Reading and Shop 
Sketching — Metal Trades 


‘a Blueprint Reading and Sketching for 
the Building Trades 


NAME 
SCHOOL 
ADDRESS 


‘been ZONE STATE... 
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Give your school shop the 
best in vise equipment 


Use only 





MORGAN VISES 


for better results 


® continuous screw 


© quick action 
® guaranteed 


Write for free literature and prices. 


MORGAN VISE CO. 


120 N. Jefferson Street 


Chicago, 6, Illinois 








\ 
. 


\ 








A Toolshop 
in YourHand 


ar be) 43 


tool of toon Uses 










HANDEE isa basic“must” 
for every industrial arts 
class. It’s the tool for really 
smooth, controlled power 
...works in metal, wood, 
glass, bone, leather, etc. 
Internal carving in plastics. 
Grind, drill, carve, saw; 
other uses, too. Easy to 
instruct...easy to operate... 
students take toHANDEE 
readily! More HANDEE 
tools are in use today than 
all others combined! 





First Tool of its Kind 
TODAY'S FINEST 











SCHOOL SET 


HANDEE and 51 
matched accessories in 
sturdy, steel carrying | 
Cts a6 60.04 $2 
HANDEE with 7 basic | 
accessories ... $19.95 | 
Available at better | 
stores everywhere or | 
direct from factory | 
postpaid. | 





FREE! New 64-page Manual on request. Write today! | 


CHICAGO WHEEL & MFG. CO. | 


1101 West Monroe St., Dept. IAV, Chicago 7, IIlinots 
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school successfully. Selection is on a competitive 
basis as it is hoped the graduates will be indi- 
viduals who can enter industry in jobs of con- 
siderable responsibility. 

Awards of the ten scholarships to outstanding 
students at the university have already been 
made for the current school year. In addition, 
two similar awards have been made to employees 
of Utica Drop Forge & Tool Corporation. The 
latter will leave the corporation to take up 
their training at the university. 


For brief reference use [AVE — 0206. 


DELTA MULTIPLEX RADIAL ARM 
SAW CATALOG 


The Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company, has just published a 
12-page catalog describing its complete line of 
radial arm saws for home, commercial, and in- 
dustrial use. 

Complete specifications of all four models are 
given. Special accessories for the radial arm saws, 
such as molding cutter head sets, drill press at- 
tachment, mortising attachment and dado head 
set are clearly illustrated in the catalog. 

This catalog may be obtained by writing to the 
Delta Power Tool Division, Rockwell Manu- 
facturing Co., 600 East Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

For brief reference use [AVE — 0207. 


Summ er Session 


JUNE 16 to JULY 26 and JULY 28 to AUGUST 30 


1200 REGULAR ACCREDITED SUBJECTS AND 
SPECIAL PROJECTS FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE AT 


i 
} 
N 


MINNESOTA 


Learning and leisure go together at Minne- 
sota Summer Session in the City of Lakes. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. ALSO FEATURING 
PROJECTS IN... 


American Studies 

Printed Media 

Mass Media of Communication 
Language Arts 

Efficient Reading 

Modern ay Institute 








Business History 





ve Beg g Greek 





Scandinavian Soodes 
High School Dramatic Workshop 
Write Now For Helpful Bulletin! 


Dean, Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF 


MINNESOTA 
757 JOHNSTON HALL 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


% 


a 
ad Ad 
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Metsack: PLASTIC PRE- 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PORTABLE OVEN 


For preheating Methy! 
Methocrylate in sheet 
or rod form where it 
is necessary to main- 
tain even tempero- 
ture throughout the 
sheet, especially de- 
sirable in compressed 
oir, vacuum or pres- 
sure tech- 
niques. 


forming 


The Oven is con- 
trolled by a newly 
developed thermo- 
static control, sealed 
in and conveniently 
placed on the front 
ponel, of the Oven. 
it can accurately be 
set cot any desired 
temperature where a 
quick rate of heot 
vp to 306° F. is No. 600 
desired. ¥ 

Due to the Aluminum Construction, the Oven is very 
light in weight and can be carried from room or 
project to project. As it operates on 110 volt AC or 
DC, it can be plugged into any 110 volt receptacle. 


SPECIFICATIONS 





F.0.8. 
Interior Wattage Phila. 
Model Size 110 AC-DC Price 
600 12”Wx12"Dx12”H 700 $ 75.00 
602 24”Wx1 2"Dx12”H 1400 125.00 


THE ELECTRIC Netsuke 


COMPANY, INC. 


5067 Cottman Ave. Philadelphia 35, Pa. 
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Specify and DA 
insist upon TRADE MARK 
G E N U i N E U.S. PAT. Fony 


CLAMP FIXTURES 


to make the most dependable steel 
bar clamps on ordinary black pipe. 


“PONY Clamp Fixtures are quickly and easily mounted 
on any length of ordinary block pipe to make fast- 
operating, sure-holding bar rr of any length — 





any time! No tools ired — just the 
regular pipe threads. Built to che the rigors of school- 
shop and industrial service. Style #50 (for %” ) 


is “‘standard’’ in school shops - eae All aed 
Styles are available too! 


Another very ~ 9 clamp for 
the school shop our Style 
#120 JORGENSEN” aad 
Clamps. Exceptionally strong 
and low in price, they offer 
the greatest value in “C"’ 
clamps for regular service. The 
deep throat is an advantage 
sought iby i 2% 





fully liberally 
proportioned for most satis- 
factory, economical service. 





—_ “wane 


" — - 
AND) «== Poy Be 


quae 4 Fixtures, **C"’ y= ay Stee! Bar Clamps, Hand- 
screws, Press Screws, Lathe Dogs, etc., are available 
thru your favorite tool supplier — cost no more than 
ordinary clamps! 

CATALOG SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


ADJUSTABLE CLAMP CO. 


“The Clamp Folks"’ 
Chicago 22, Ill. 


424 No. Ashland Ave. 






You can own a fine 14 ft. 


FISHING BOAT 


Build it yourself, Plans, instructions, and many 
construction photographs, $2.00. We'll furnish 
parts you think you cannot make. Also complete 
kits with all fastenings and fittings. 








C. R. DILLABAUGH CO.., Portland 11, Ore. 
Established 1892 If you can find Brooklyn Bridge 


you can find CONNOLLY’S! 
LEATH Er Courteous and expert leathermen 
Mm rt will help you in this mecca of 
q inners, Ama- looking for! Mail your order now' 
teurs and Professional }. CONNOLLY 


tools, accessories and lacing 
amidst @ galaxy of fine leathers 
are all equally welcome! 
Mail orders filled prompt- N. Y. 38, N. Y. 
4c 


ly. _Cataloag on request 


— IT’S LEATHER, we nave “int 
Choose from one of the largést stocks 
of leather, lacing, kits, and leather- 
craft accessories in the country. 
Send for free catalog, and price list 
full of project ideas, etc. 

We have been a leather head- 
quarters since 1910, and we spe- 
cialize in fast and dependable service. 


AX BROTHERS. INC. 


site 3, W 





181 William oe 
Dept. 











Ss 
Dept. IA 





Electro-Typers 


Especially qualified to be of serv- 
ice to the school printshop. 








Promptness and quality assured. 


Forms returned same day re- 
ceived. 


Badger - American Electrotype Co. 
600 Montgomery Bidg. 
407 East Michigan St. Milwaukee, Wis. 











— just the place you've been | 


NEW PUBLICATIONS 





(Continued from page 32A) 


in their crudity. The author evidently is a crafts- 
man who loves to have his puppets beautifully 
carved. 

The book is specially intended for those who 
want to learn how to make and operate puppets 
in more than just an amateurish way. The direc- 
tions given will help them attain both of these 
objectives. 


A Treatise on Milling and Milling 

Machines 

Cloth, 910 pp., 6% by 9% in., illus. The Cin- 
cinnati Milling Machine Co., Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 

This comprehensive tome is the third edition of 
a treatise that has grown out of the Cincinnati 
Milling Machine Company’s 67 years of experi- 
ence in building that master power machine 
known as the milling machine. 

The clear descriptive matter and the fine illus- 
trations cover the functions and the operation 
of a variety of milling machines and attachments. 
Much technical material also is included. 

The book is both a text and a reference which 
will be found very helpful by the man in the 
shop, the teacher, and the student. 


TV and Electronics as a Career 

By Ira Kamen and Richard H. Dorf. Published 
by John F. Rider Publisher, Inc., 480 Canal St., 
New York 13, N. Y. Cloth, 325 pp., 136 illustra- 
tions, $4.95. 

Engineering, broadcasting, manufacturing, serv- 
icing, parts and receiver distributing, sales rep- 
resentation, retailing, and electronics in the armed 
forces are discussed by the authors, and the 
following top authorities, who wrote on their 
special fields: J. R. Poppele, vice-pres., WOR-TV; 
R. W. Peterson, ass’t. mgr., Electronics Div., 
Admiral Corp.; W. H. Bohlke, mgr., Custom 
Service Div., RCA Service Corp. 

The book also contains appendices on pay 
scales for broadcast personnel and TV service 
branch personnel, electrical engineering curriculum, 
and educational institutes in the U. S. teaching 
radio, television, and electronics. 


Trade, Job or Activity Analysis 

By G. Harold Silvius, J. R. Slagle, and Arthur 
Elges. Paper cover, 69 pp., 8% by 10% in., 86 
cents. Published by College of Education, De- 
partment of Industrial Education, and distributed 
by Wayne University Bookstore, 5000 Cass Ave., 
Detroit, Mich. 


(Continued on page 40A) 





> Useful teaching 
pe agrees 


and 30 jobs -to-use code 

Do ® Shows class and ° ate is simple! 

ORDER —Stuslent Progress st 19 CHARTS $450 
now! > Chart is incentive only 


to better work. Five for One Dollar 


P. O. BOX 3216 - PHILADELPHIA 21, PA. 








Educational Discounts 


|| QUALITY DRAWING MATERIALS 


mote of satisfied aanaee and teachers agree our 


savings, allowing students more for their dollars. 
selection of Drafting Sets, Complete Drawing Outfits, 
single Instruments, T-Squares, Drawing 


Sets and Instruments are — from the U. S. Zone 
of Germany from renown 


tionally low prices, 


offer more materials at greater 
Wide 
Boards, Tri- 


manufacturers. 








NOTE — We maintain our own service department 
and repair and replace all types of drawing instru- 
ments at a very nominal ¢. 


| 
| angles, Rules, and many other drawing aids. 
| 
Kits are also supplied for Instructors. 


harge. Master Repair 








handl 


given 





Compare our price with these features: 

© 12 piece Drawing Set 

© Fine nickled finish prevents rusting 

©@ 3 Free action bows 

© 54” Compass and Divider with special 
bearings in the head for lasting service 

@ 2 Ruling Pens with black dural 


es $2.95 
© 2 Flap velvet-lined snap case 8: 
Less our Special Educational Discounts 


Samples upon request — Write for our 
latest catalogue and price list 


ALVIN CO., IMPORTERS 


of Drawing and Measuring Instruments 
“Quality at the Right Price” 


to schools and student groups 


Windsor, Connecticut 











TROUBLE GETTING STEEL? 


Our castings and parts for machine shop projects 
will help solve your problem. We have a good stock 
on hand. Prompt service. 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 








CASTING py boy 
1925 N. 49th Street Wilnomaee 6. wn 











| SOMETHING New ¢ 


the 


| Electronics Educator 








Pat. Pend 


The Dumville Electronics Educa- 
tor is a new design for teach- 
ing electronics rapidly and 
thoroughly — NO SOLDERING 
— Build many circuits in min- 
utes — A DIRECT OUTGROWTH 
OF A MILITARY OFFICER'S EX- 
PERIENCE — Five years actual 
classroom use before release. 
For details write 


S. H. DUMVILLE 
2500 Wisconsin Ave. NW 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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@ One of the best shop projects; in- 
teresting and useful. BOW 
BOOK shows how........... 75 
CaTaLoc Free (stamp appreciated) 
INDIANHEAD ARCHERY =e. co. 
Box 303-BP 


THE FLAT 
cents 


lima, Ohio 
years of good materials. 











No. 450 
Plurality Jr. 


HANOVER, 





TOOLS ALWAYS SHARP WITH 
PLURALITY OILSTONE 
TOOL 







Grinding can be done on a 
come, coarse or fine or emery 
leather stropping or emery 
wheels. Unit is compact, effi- 
cient, 
cessible and has ball bear- 


MUMMERT-DIXON CO. 


Originators ond Pioneer Manufacturers of 
Oilstone Tool Grinders 


GRINDERS 


NOW AVAILABLE IN 
3 SIZES 


No. 425 Piurality Sub Jr. 
No. 450 Plurality Jr. 
Ne. 475 Piurality 


serviceable, easily uc- 


ing direct motor drive. 


Especially guarded for 
school shop use. Details 
on request. 


PENNSYLVANIA 











INDU 


— 





\ 
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SAVE ou Plastics 





——-—__ 


“ll EDUCATIONAL | 


fee our 
greater 


wae LAMP PROJECTS 


» Tri- 











. Zone C7 

mand Of particular interest to in- FOR SCHOOL SHOP PROJECTS! 
_ structors — in woodworking, Roy 

ome | general shop, plastics, crafts, 





electricity, and many other 


shop courses. Students can de- 
sign and make the body of the ® 





eae 
l Hass 




















ES 


onsin 


- 4 :) lexiglas s 
special P exig , reds, Blues 
ural Colored 5 al transpore" 
8.95 lamp. We supply all other pransvcets , and others 
counts parts necessary — sockets, cords, gq * greys: i __,.17.50 
pups ° gree" 20 Lbs.--- 34.00 
four plugs, shades, harps, switches, z aoe 
! SS) ; AO Lbs-- 75.00 
RS etc. Over 700 different parts > al $ 100 Ubs---° 
ments shown in wholesale catalog. | 10 1BS. 1 new, Rats 
A MUST for all instructors pest colors ry = * 212” 
= interested in keeping students -_ ag quolity on0 pon and Lucite 9" 

= occupied with highly educa- ences eel 
eill tional and useful projects. Send | yi larger in the © 
stock , i i 

today for wholesale price list 

and parts catalog. | emnneaneed pacar 





| “Cadillac Plastic Co. 





























we || THE GEARON COMPANY 

=x o 100-K2 * 275. Desplaines St. * Chicago 6, Ill. a fe cys 

row nee ee r 

ro a ial ————~- 

LE 

NW \ 

— THIS BIG ILLUSTRATED 
Th \ 

r > \ LEATHERCRAFT 
~y \ CATALOG AND GUIDE 
co. \\ 

ie: —<— » =) LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 
—i ® FOR CRAFTS CLASSES 


Complete Stock — Prompt Shipment 


leathercraft is ovr only business, and our stock 
is the largest and most complete in America. Ther 
is why you can always depend upon i di 

ond complete shipment of orders sent to us. 
Whether your requirements are for beginners’ kits 
requiring no tools or experience, for very young 


c DRAWING MATERIALS 


for Mechanical Drawing Classes 





IN For precision student work make WEBER - COSMOS DRAWING ro : 
on . ys and girls, or tooling leathers, supplies and 
INSTRUMENTS (Original Round System) the heart of your equip- tools for older, more advanced students or hobby- 
> Jr. ment. Use WEBER- COSMOS INSTRUMENTS with the other ists, be sure to check the LARSON LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG first. Write today for your FREE copy of 
ovr big new illustrated Catalog and Guide te 
lotest Leathercraft projects. 


Weber drawing necessities, including T Squares, Triangles, 
Curves, Scales, Slide Rules, Drawing Boards, and Waterproof 

















na 
ery Drawing Inks for top performance at school budget prices. 
ery , «Aptis J. C. LARSON COMPANY 
” Weber — Cosmos Drawing Instruments are available in 
* “ : ° The Foremost Name in Leathercraft 
pati sets, and separate pieces; also a full line of replace- : : 
wan ment parts. Superb in workmanship and materials. 820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 1321, Chicago 24, Ill. 
fr Desssigtive dete on request eo ea, RRR, 
me SCHOOL ART AND DRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE J. C. LARSON CO., DEPT. 1321 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
EST. Please send me a FREE copy of your latest Illustrated 
>. é . W ia B iz w . oO e 1853 Catalog and Guide to Leathercraft. 
ia PHILADELPHIA 23, PENNSYLVANIA NO cee Bencigitesemcitetniii 
St. Lovis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 
, s ADORESS 
ge eee: | ee RE) eer eameenenser en 
Corv......... STATE 
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KNOCKDOWN CEDAR CHEST 
and Aromatic Red Cedar Lumber 







Write for Free 
Price List Today 
GILES & KENDALL CO., Huntsville, Alc. 











putty knives and 
wall scrapers 


THE CRAFTSMAN’'S 
WELL-TEMPERED FRIEND 


Send for the NEW 96 page 
Rad Devily catalog No. 21 


RED DEVIL TOOLS, IRVINGTON 11, N.J., U.S.A 








4 “ew ney 











PROJECTS 





if you have not received our 
new £18, 68-page Catalog, 
which has in it hundreds of 
Craft items of interest to your 
Crafts Department, we will be 
glad to send one to you. 
CRAFT PROJECTS © INSTRUCTION BOOKS 
PATTERNS ® LACINGS © TOOLING LEATHERS 
Put-Together Projects for Young and Old. 


OSBORN BROS. SUPPLY COMPANY 


House of Leathercraft for 34 Years 








223 West Jackson Boulevard a 6, Ilinois 


T A Cc K | Pe > 
BUILDING 
rt Stimulating 
Shot Project 
E M Pp R E 


TACKLE COMPANY 


r Complete In 











NEW PUBLICATIONS 





(Continued from page 38A) 
This book will be a great help to the shop 


teacher in planning his work. It shows how the 
assignments for the course may be worked out, 


how operation and informational units are to | 


be developed, how projects are to be selected, 


how to determine what units are to be included | 


in the course, how to write instruction sheets, 


and how to apply time study techniques to teach- | 


ing situations. 


Offerings and Enrollments in High 
School Subjects, 1948—49 


Chapter 5 of Biennial Survey of Education in | 
the United States — 1948-50. Statistical aspects of | 


study executed by Mabel C. Rice, under the gen- 
eral direction of Robert C. Story; text prepared 
by J. Dan Hull, assistant director, and Grace S. 
Wright. 118 pp., 30 cents. For sale by the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

This tenth survey by the Office of Education of 
offerings and enrollments in high school subjects 
will prove useful not only to students of the 
secondary school curriculum, but also to the 
segments of commerce and industry concerned 
with furnishing secondary schools with necessary 
supplies and equipment. 


Rider's TV Receiving Antennas Book 

at Jobbers 

TV and Other Receiving Antennas (Theory 
and Practice) by Arnold B. Bailey, the latest 
book from John F. Rider, Publisher, Inc., 480 
Canal St., New York 13, N. Y., is now available 
at Rider distributors. It is priced at $6. It con- 
tains 606 pages, has 310 illustrations, and is 
thoroughly indexed. 

The text, which completely discusses all types 
of antennas, tells what they can do, how they 
work, which are best, in a wholly understandable 
style. 





+> 


Recent developments in glue techniques 


place wood on the list of outstanding | 


engineered materials; properly designed 
glued wood products are lighter and 
stronger than their solid wood counter- 
parts. — Natl. Lumber Mfg. Assn. 


+ 
> 





In 1925, less than six million pounds 
of organic chemicals were obtained from 
petroleum. By 1950, the total approxi- 
mated 14.5 billion pounds. 








BOOKS and PAMPHLETS 
PATTERNS and PLANS 
ARTCRAFT and HANDCRAFT 
TOOLS and SUPPLIES 


eee 
Write for our 80-page handbook 
and guide. It's FREE to instructors 
of all Arts and Crafts. 


CRAFTERS - OF. P PINE , DUNES 


202 Ook reid SWhesensia 








HOBBY & HANDCRAFT HEADQUARTERS 


| machining and as projects for top in- 





















SUPPLIES 


METALWORK e LEATHERWORK 
PLASTICS 


TOOLS & EQUIPMENT 
Send for New 1951 CATALOG 


of NEW MATERIALS S— 4% 


















a UE at ee = . 
CRAFTSMAN SUPPLY HOUSE 
SCOTTSVILLE, WY 


CASTINGS 
| For school projects. Build HOME WORK- 
| SHOP MACHINES. Designed for ease in 





terest and instruction. We will be glad 

| to send descriptive literature on our 

DEPENDABLE CASTINGS and blue prints. 
DESIGNERS COMPANY 

724 MUNROE AVE. RACINE, WIS. 

















LUMBER FOR SCHOOLS 


T. A. FOLEY LUMBER CO. 
PARIS, ILL. 














LOOMS, Table and Foot 
Reed, Raphia, Handicraft Supplies 
Send for catalog 
J. L. HAMMETT CO. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


FREE 


INSTRUCTION BOOK 
Ds = — SPINNING 


sent to 
BOICE-CRANE ‘TOMPANY 
932 Central Avenue Toledo 6, Ohie 
Headquarters for sp tatheey pi tools 
and accessories for most makes of lathes 
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GLUE HEATERS FOR 
SCHOOL 
WOODWORKING 
SHOPS 


Capacities for all sizes of school 
shops. 110 Volt A-C. Removable 
spun copper inserts, bail and 


ar 





control. Just plug into wall socket 

and forget this heater. Will not 

overheat and burn contents. 
Write for illustra’ed folder 
for description, sizes, prices. 


STA-WARM ELECTRIC CO. 
50 N. Chestnut St. 


Cut-away view showing 
ing element 





ey RAVENNA, OHIO 














Plastics and Supplies 


Schools in every state of the Nation 
use us as their principal source of 
supply. 

We are a leader in the Plastics field. 
Write for free list of plastics, mate- 
rials, and supplies. Our prices are 
lower. 


PLASTIC SUPPLY COMPANY 


2901 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis 7, Mo. 











LAMP PARTS 


SPEEDY 24 HOUR SERVICE on Lamp Parts from one of 
the most complete stocks in the country. 

SuHop Teacuers: Send for FREE 64-page catalog con- 
taining complete instructions and listing every part 
necessary to build lamps. 


GYRO LAMP AND SHADE CORP. 


5402S N. Clark St. Chicago 40, Ill. 











ELECTRIC KILNS 


Any Size — Any Temperature 
Quick Delivery 


JAMES W. WELDON 


Laboratory 
2315 Harrison St., Kansas City 8, Mo. 














®@ Bookbinding Equipment & Supplies 

@ Rubber Stamp Making Equipment & Supplies 

®@ Wall Chart — “Sixteen Steps in the Binding of 
Books” free to teachers. 


G. A. PRATT COMPANY 


1108 W. Chicago Avenue East Chicago, Ind. 




















METAL GRAFTS 


Tools, Materials and Supplies 


® Hammers, anvils, enamels, etching 
materials, books and findings. 


Send 50¢ for our new catalog 1A. Pay- 
ment credited on first $3.00 order. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY COMPANY 


10 Thomas Street Providence, Rhode Island 
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J-131 8° JOINTER 


Noone but the most rugged will 
withstand the many years of constant 
usage demanded of woodworking ma- 
chines in schools and light industry. 
That's why famous J-Line machines . . . 
sturdy, dependable, longer-lasting . . . 
are such favorites the country over. If 
you want the best in modern, accurate, 
efficient woodworking equipment. . . 
write for complete information on the 
J-Line Woodworking Machines . . . by 
Yates-American, leaders in the field 


since 1883. 


j-120 
20” Band Saw 





12” Lathe 








Mortiser 
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MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Books | and Ii, Revised, Berg. A two year 
program; outstanding in content, emphasis, and 
method of presentation. Paper: Book |, 88 cents; 
Book II, 80 cents. 

Complete edition: Cloth, $2.56; Paper, $1.80 


DRAWING FOR LIFE AND 
INDUSTRY 


Green. Approaches drawing through its use- 


fulness in all walks of life. $1.56 


BASIC MECHANICAL DRAWING 


Shaeffer. For 7th and 8th grades. 96 cents 


RATIONAL MECHANICAL 
DRAWING 


Revised, Fischer and Greene. Progresses from 
the very simple through three and more view 
drawings. Paper: Part |, text and plates, 60 
cents; Part Il, lettering sheets and text, 52 cents 


.|/MECHANICAL DRAFTING 





1ANDBOOK 


Revised and Enlarged, Kepler and Bettencourt. 
$1.20 


A great time-saver. 


‘SARCHITECTURAL DRAWING 


Waffle. For 3rd and 4th year high school. $3.96 


BLUEPRINT READING FOR 
THE METAL TRADES 


DeVette. Paper, $1.80; Cloth, $2.50 


BLUEPRINT READING 


Wyatt. The ABC of the blueprint. $1.50 


TEXT IN PATTERNMAKING 


Hanel. Covers every important point and step 
in patternmaking. $2.96 


RURAL ELECTRIFICATION 


Revised, Schaenzer. For vocational-ag classes. 


$3.75 
RURAL ARITHMETIC 


Young. The math and ag information farm 
boys need. $1.96 


THE FARMER’S SHOP BOOK 


Roehl. Revised. and up-tc-date. $3.25 


PRINTING FOR THE SCHOOL 


Hague. Basic processes and related information, 
profusely illustrated. $2.50 





Successful Texts 
to Meet Basic Needs in Your 


School Shop 
Metalworking) 


A COURSE IN SHEET METAL 
WORK 


Bollinger. A beginner's text. 


ARTISTIC METALWORK 


Bick. Complete instructions for metalworking. 


$3.75 
METALWORK ESSENTIALS 


Tustison and Kranzusch. Covers all essential 
bench processes. $2.50 


WELDING SYMBOLS 


Gourley. Teaches uses and meanings, complete. 


$2.50 


AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSIONS 


Kuns. Principles and maintenance of hydraulic 
drives of all automobiles. Over 500 illustrations. 


$4.00 
AUTOMOTIVE ESSENTIALS 


Kuns. Revised, includes 1951 model changes. 
An excellent beginner’s text. $2.96 


AUTO MECHANICS 


Kuns. Five paper bound volumes covering; 1. 
The Engine; 2. Cooling, Lubrication. and Fuel 
Systems; 3. Automotive Electricity; 4. The Power 
Flow; . Chassis Units. Each, 1.25 


AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE 


Kuns. Detailed coverage of all repair and 
maintenance service. Vol. 1, $3.50; Vol. II, $3.75 


AUTO-MECHANICS STANDARD- 
PRACTICE JOB SHEETS 


Bostwick and Yergey. In four parts: Part 
One — The Engine; Part Two—The Fuel and 
Electric Systems; Part Three — The Power Flow; 
Part Four — The Chassis Units. 48 cents each 


CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN 


Osburn. An ideal book on “design” for in- 





$1.40 


dustrial arts teachers. $5.50 
SCHOOL SHOP 
ADMINISTRATION 

Mays and Casberg. $2.59 


TRADE AND JOB ANALYSIS 


Fryklund.. .Revised and Enlarged. For all teachers 
of trades and crafts, $2.00 


TEACHING WITH FILMS 


Fern and Robbins. $2.25 


SHOE REPAIRING 


(Revised and Enlarged), Karg. An _ excellent, 
complete text covering all phases. $2.50 


od 


" Woodwork 
Visualizes 


hee 











PRINCIPLES OF 
WOODWORKING 


Revised, Hjorth. An up-to-date basic course for 
high schools. $2.88 


BASIC WOODWORKING 
PROCESSES 

Hjorth. Covers hand tools. 
INSTRUCTIONAL UNITS IN 
HAND WOODWORK 


Brown and Tustison. Covers all typical opera- 
tions. $1.88 


WOODWORK VISUALIZED 


Cramlet. Basic tools and processes completely 
visualized. For beginners. $1.76 


OPERATION OF COMMON 
WOODWORKING MACHINES 


Hjorth. For beginners. Paper, $1.72 


MACHINE WOODWORKING 


Hjorth. An advanced text. $3.25 


A COURSE IN WOOD TURNING 


Milton and Wohlers. Based on spindle and 
faceplate turning. $3.75 


$2.00 





FUNDAMENTALS OF APPLIED 


ELECTRICITY 
Jones. For beginning classes, a text and shop 
manual. $2.76 


PREPARATORY ELECTRICITY 


Burling. Twenty-eight select jobs 
fundamentals. 


PRACTICAL ELECTRICITY 


Crawford. Presents principles in clearest and 
most practical manner. $2.48 


SHOP MATHEMATICS 


Felker. Covers the basic math for many of the 
mechanical trades. $2.72 


APPLIED MATHEMATICS 


Johnson. Elementary math applied to industry 
and trade work. $1.76 


HOME MECHANICS FOR THE 
GENERAL SHOP 


Schaefer. A basic text for junior and senior 
high schools. $1.60 


Examination copies sent without obligation for 30 days’ study. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


702 Bruce Building 





Milwaukee I. Wisconsin 





WB urning Terminology 


(as visualized by Tom the Trainee) 


Y/ 


Tom’s real.climb is to peak output as he learns on 
a sturdy, precision LeBlond Regal. And you’ll chalk 
up a safety record that’s really tops with rugged, 
dependable Regals in your shop. For this low-cost 
lathe with big-lathe features makes shop training 


easy and safe —helps prepare your boys for good* 


jobs in industry. 

Regal Lathes are backed by 64 years of machine 
tool experience, combined with the facilities of a 
plant turning out a complete line of 76 lathe models. 
Regal lathes are built in 13”, 15”, 17”, 19”, 21” 
and 24” sizes and in a 13” bench model. Write 


"a 


today for more information. j 


Geared headstock—Power is transmitted efficiently 
at eight conveniently selected speeds. 


Z 


“GHALKING THE HIGH SPOT" 


Quick-change box—56 feeds and threads can be 
chosen simply through this foolproof mechanism. 


_Leadscrew and feed rod—Both are provided to give 


you accurate thread-chasing, dependable feeds. 


American Standard taper spindle nose—For safe, 
rugged, accurate positioning of chucks and faceplates. 


One-piece apron—Long-life, sturdiness and protec- 
tion from dirt are built into the double-wall apron. 


THE R. K. LeBLOND MACHINE TOOL CO. 
CINCINNATI 8, OHIO 








WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF A COMPLETE LINE OF LATHES 














